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LACROIX  OF  CALCUTTA.=<= 

rpHlS  is  a  volume  altogctlicr  above  critieism ;  it  is  simply  what 
X  it  purports  to  be — it  is  the  biograj)hy  of  a  noble-hearted 
missionary.  It  is  not  needlessly  beaten  out — there  is  no  appear¬ 
ance  of  book-making.  The  affectionate  admiration  of  the  bio¬ 
grapher  is  aj)parent,  but  it  has  not  led  him  into  any  excesses. 
As  a  narrative  it  is  cljarrningly  interesting.  We  have  met  with  no 
chronicle  of  Indian  missionary  life  in  which  the  reader  is  so  imme¬ 
diately  set  in  the  midst  of  the  work  and  the  workers.  It  has 
much  of  the  vivid  interest  of  the  traveller’s  story,  while  it  has  all 
the  higher  interest  of  the  missionary’s  zeal.  A  volume  like  this 
alone  furnishes  an  admirable  reply  to  the  mendaeious  books  on 
missions  to  which  our  readers  will  find  some  lengthy  references  in 
subsequent  pages  of  our  present  number.  The  memorials  of  the 
author’s  beloved  wife  are  in  perfect  unity  with  the  intention  of  the 
book.  They  assist  the  reader,  indeed,  to  form  some  impression  of 
the  missionary  and  his  family.  Mrs.  Mullens  had  much  of  her 
father’s  soul ;  cultivated  and  trained  beneath  many  of  the  lights  of 
our  time.  To  human  eyes  it  is  sad  to  sec  so  sweet  and  noble  a 
creature  smitten  down  so  young.  She  adds  another  to  the  names 
of  those  glorious  women  who  have  attempted  and  achieved  work 
which  men  cannot  well  perform ;  in  the  prime  of  life,  in  the 
midst  of  her  usefulness,  taken  away  from  her  sorrowing  husband, 
her  friends,  her  family,  and  her  work.  We  could  gladly  have 
8ecn  another  sheet  or  two  added  to  the  volume,  to  commemorate 

*  Brief  Memorials  of  the  Rev,  Alphonse  Francois  Lacroix,  Missionoru  of 
the  London  Missionary  Society  in  Calcutta.  By  hia  Son-in-law, 
Joseph  Mullens,  D.L.  With  Brief  Memorials  of  Mrs.  Mullens. 
By  her  Sister.  James  Nisbet  &  Co. 
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the  story  of  her  indefatigable  toils  for  her  sex  amidst  the  dark 
families  of  Calcutta. 

Alphonse  Lacroix  was  born  in  the  beautiful  Canton  of  Xeu- 
chatel,  in  Switzerland,  in  the  little  village  of  Lignieres,  the  10th  of 
-May,  1701).  Among  the  tall  stone  cottages  of  the  French  Swiss,  on 
the  lofty  Jura  chain,  within  sight  of  vast  rich  forests  and  the  snow 
crowns  of  the  Alpine  heights,  he  first  saw  the  light,  who  was  to 
spend  his  days  in  a  rt'gion,  alike  in  moral  character,  and  in  scenery 
how  diirerent  !  'I'he  lad  was  robust  and  healthy,  his  mind  accus¬ 
tomed  to  thoughts  and  ideas  of  daring,  his  body  inured  to  adven¬ 
ture.  He  was  born,  and  his  early  days  were  passed  amidst  the 
rumours  of  wars,  and  his  mind  and  heart  always  retained  some¬ 
thing  of  the  old  military  glow  of  those  first  years — the  times  of  the 
first  Napoleon.  The  young  Lacroix  had  a  large  sympathy  with  the 
cause  of  the  Emperor,  llerthier  was  Prince  of  Neuchatel,  and 
many  of  its  peo|)le  served  in  the  armies  of  Napoleon.  The  mis¬ 
sionary  in  Calcutta  never  forgot  upon  one  occasion  seeing  an  old 
general  of  eighty  years  of  age  reviewing  a  body  of  troo|)s  with  all 
the  lire  and  energy  of  youth,  and  he  often  told  his  children  the 
story  of  the  Comte  dkVuvergne,  who  was  so  distinguished  by 
ability  and  valour,  that  after  his  death  his  name  was  retained  at 
the  head  of  his  regiment,  and  every  evening  when  the  roll  was 
called,  and  his  name  came  first,  a  comrade  would  reply,  Mart  stir 
le  champ  dr  battaille,  *  Dead  on  the  field  of  battle.^  Ah  !  he 
would  add,  as  the  Conservatism  of  age  deepened  the  colourings  of 
an  imagination  profoundly  impressed,  ‘  the  soldiers  of  that  day 
were  Men*.’  Such  anecdotes  and  instances,  and  such  a  state  of 
feeling  in  the  country  around  him,  led  him  to  determine  to  enlist 
in  the  army;  he  determined  to  seek  the  head-quarters  of  the  Swiss 
recruit  depots,  thirty  miles  away ;  he  shouldered  his  knapsack  for 
Berne  ;  he  resisted  the  earnest  entreaties  of  his  uncle,  with  whom 
he  had  passed  his  early  years,  and  who  desired  that  he  should 
study  for  the  ministry  ;  he  resisted  the  still  more  earnest  entreaties 
of  his  mother,  that  he  would  abandon  his  dangerous  scheme;  he 
went  iij)on  his  way,  but  as  the  young  enthusiast  crossed  the 
ravine  of  the  Aar,  and  beheld  the  lofty  terraces  of  Berne  and  the 
massive  towers  of  its  minsters,  a  voice  rang  through  his  heart, 
*  What  docst  thou  here  ?  Return.'  lie  paused  ;  he  listened  to 
the  impulse  ;  he  returned ;  flinging  himself  into  his  uncle's  arms, 
he  exclaimed,  ^  Ah,  dear  uncle,  you  have  been  ])raying  for  me 
1  know:  you  have  been  calling  me  back,  and  here  I  am.'  He  was 
then  just  fifteen.  The  memory  of  a  circumstance  like  this  would 
often  come  to  strengthen  those  convictions  he  had  of  our  nearness 
to  the  kingdom  of  spirits ;  he  read  in  those  years  with  great 
interest  some  of  the  works  of  Jung  Stilling,  and  his  religious  cop- 


victions  were  awakened  and  enlightened.  Thus  he  was  led  hy  tlie 
Spirit  of  God,  and  soon  after  engaging  as  a  tutor,  he  left  the  inag- 
niticent  region  of  his  birth,  the  mountains,  woods,  vineyards, 
lakes  and  plains,  and  vivacious  people  of  Northern  Switzerland,  to 
reside  in  Amsterdam,  among  the  swamps,  canals,  and  sober  people 
of  Holland.  His  native  home  he  saw  no  more  for  twenty-five 
vears.  When  about  twenty  years  of  age  he  entered  the  Mis¬ 
sionary  College,  at  Herkel,  about  five  miles  from  Rotterdam. 
The  following  year  he  was  ordained  as  a  missionary  and  minister 
of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  to  proceed  to  the  field  of  labour 
in  India.  He  landed  in  London  on  the  2nd  of  September,  1820, 
on  his  route.  In  that  vast  city  were  two  persons  to  be  inte¬ 
restingly  related  to  each  other — the  young  missionary,  his  soul 
astir  with  wonder,  enthusiasm  and  thought,  and  Joscpli  Mullens, 
that  very  day  born  into  life  —  after  many  years  to  be  the 
missionary's  biographer,  and  the  husband  of  his  daughter,  his 
contemporary  and  successor  in  the  field  of  missionary  work. 

Mr.  Lacroix  arrived  in  Chinsurah,  a  small  Dutch  town  upon 
the  banks  of  the  Hooghly,  at  a  time  when  the  old  system  of 
exclusiveness  was  being  broken  through.  The  voice  of  the  English 
peojjle  was  beginning  to  make  itself  heard  in  Indian  affairs.  The 
press  was  fettered  still,  and  could  not  object  to  a  clergyman  holding 
the  appointment  of  Comptroller  of  stationery,  wax,  red  tape,  and 
wafers,  without  being  severely  punished.  AVe  still  talk  of  Indian 
misrule ;  but  comparing  the  things  of  to-day  with  those  of  forty 
years  since,  it  is  hard  to  realise  the  position  of  those  whose  ideas 
and  actions  had  more  of  righteousness  than  their  neighbours,  or 
than  the  majority  of  their  nation.  The  little  town  to  which  our 
missionary  went,  contained  about  100  Dutch  houses,  small,  quaint 
buildings,  flat-roofed,  consisting  of  one  story,  painted  yellow^, 
detached  but  crowded  together.  The  floors  on  a  level  w'ith  the 
ground,  were,  in  numerous  cases,  saturated  with  water  six  months 
out  of  every  twelve ;  two  or  three  better  houses  and  the  church, 
whose  tower  was  originally  built  to  bear  the  settlement  clock,  and 
received  the  part  added  for  woi  ship  twenty-five  years  after ;  the 
burial-ground  with  tall  triangular  pillars,  and  monuments  of 
curious  forms  and  strange  inscriptions,  marking  the  graves  where 
for  two  centuries  the  settlers  had  successively  been  laid.  This  was 
the  Dutch  portion  of  the  town ;  but  there  w'as  a  native  portion, 
consisting  of  three  or  four  bazaars  and  streets,  and  an  active, 
thriving  po])ulation.  It  must  have  been  a  singular  region.  Tiic 
Dutch  inhabitants  had  been  reduced  in  number;  little  true  religion 
prevailed;  there  w^as  much  immorality  and  much  infidelity;  there 
was  also  much  of  something  higher  and  better.  There  had  been 
«omc  whose  piety  had  burnt  brightly  in  the  little  settlement,  and 
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the  manners  of  the  people  were  quaint  and  soeiable.  No  ncws- 
pa})er  was  published,  few  books  were  attainable,  and  fewer  still 
read  ;  the  geutleinen  walked  to  church  in  white  jackets  and  nan¬ 
keen  trousers,  under  umbrellas  the  shade  of  which  was  of  much 
more  use  to  the  servant  than  to  the  master;  and  in  the  evenings, 
after  any  little*,  social  gathering,  the  same  servants  were  seen 
escorting  the  parties  home  with  lanterns:  such  was  the  uncicn 
regime  in  Chinsurah  forty  years  since.  ^Ir.  J^acroix  was  heartilv 
welcomed  by  the  families  of  the  town,  about  thirty  miles  from 
Calcutta.  At  that  time,  Henry  Townlcy  was  a  missionary  there, 
and  to  him  the  young  missionary  esj)ecially  attached  himself,  and 
followed  his  advice  and  received  his  help  in  the  prosecution  of  his 
missionary  studies.  Mastering  the  language,  he  began  to  j)reach. 
He  soon  became  familiar  with  some  of  the  horrors  of  Hindu 
society;  those  were  the  days  of  the  Suttee.  He  went  with  Mr. 
Townley,  when  on  one  occasion  he  prayed  and  attempted  to  speak 
amidst  the  assembled  multitude  gathered  to  witness  the  awful 
sight;  and  the  banks  of  the  river  often  illustrated  the  cruel  disre¬ 
gard  of  human  life  in  the  land  where  the  life-destroyer  receives 
idolatrous  worship.  Some  years  after  his  settlement  at  Chinsurah 
he  married  into  the  family  of  Mr.  Gregory  Herklots,  a  Hutch 
civilian  of  eminence,  who  for  many  years  had  been  the  mayor  or  fiscal 
of  the  town.  He  and  his  family  were  Christians,  and  exhibited  a 
holy,  devout,  and  consistent  life,  walking  as  lights  in  the  midst  of 
a  perverse  peo})le.  ^Carriage  brought  its  trials,  too.  He  lost  his 
second  child — a  little  Alphonse.  A  strong  and  commanding  man, 
lie  illustrat(*d  in  the  dejith  of  his  grief  how  much  the  loss  of  the 
little  Joseph  or  Benjamin  of  an  hour  may  shake  and  shock  the 
soul  many  years  after.  In  a  period  of  great  weakness  and  suffering, 
he  wept,  and  it  was  remarked  that  he  had  not  been  know  n  to  shed 
a  tear  ‘  since  little  Alphonse  died.’ 

In  1S27,  he  united  himself  to  the  London  Missionary  Society, 
with  which  he  had  been  virtually  connected  since  his  arrival, 
uniting  with  its  missionaries,  visiting  the  same  families,  preaching 
on  the  Sabbath  in  the  same  English  church.  The  Directors  of  the 
Netherlands  Society  approved  his  choice,  and  gave  him  a  small 
pension  in  token  of  their  good-will,  to  aid  his  work,  continuing  it 
until  he  died.  He  remained  in  Chinsurah  till  1829.  It  was  a 
kind  of  school  for  future  labour.  His  peculiar  mission  was  rev  ealed 
in  another  sjiheie. 

The  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus  had  taken  root  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Calcutta  when  Mr.  Lacroix  came  to  preach  and  to  itinerate  in 
the  neighbourhood.  He  laboured  with  Mr.  Piffard  and  Mr. 
Gogerly  in  the  interesting  villages  of  Gungrai  and  Ramma  Kul- 
cliokc,  in  that  district.  A  Hindu  had  turned  with  his  whole  I’amily, 
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a  very  large  one  and  of  some  intlnence,  from  Hinduism;  he  liad 
torn  up  the  sacred  ////i'l-tree,  had  broken  all  his  family  gods,  and 
put  away  every  vestige  of  the  ancient  faith  from  among  his  kindred, 
lie  steadfastly  continued  in  a  consistent  Christian  life,  and  died 
rejoicing  in  the  hope  and  faith  of  the  Gospel ;  and  there  were  some 
like  him  who  believed,  Ihit  the  villages  were  surrounded  by  long 
reaches  of  water.  He  who  had  been  born,  and  had  spent  his  early 
vears  clambering  over  the  limestone  rocks  of  the  Jura,  and  througli 
its  dark  woods ;  who  had  often  gazed  enrajitured  upon  the  lines  of 
snowy  jjcaks,  now  found  himself  on  a  level  jilain,  moving  amidst 
creeks  swarming  with  fish,  in  his  light  canoe — moving  from  village 
to  village  ;  little  islands  forming  rich  masses  of  green  of  varied  hue 
in  the  watery  waste,  amidst  the  thousands  of  the  tall,  lythc  cocoa- 
nuts,  or  through  the  jirofusion  of  wild  water-plants,  rich  in  llowcrs. 
Through  scenes  like  these  he  jiursued  his  mission  ;  his  canoe,  as  it 
passed  along,  disturbing  Hlocks  of  teal,  rising  on  whirring  wing 
from  the  reedy  swamp,  or  from  the  light  rice  stalk,  bending  grace¬ 
fully  to  the  breeze,  and  thrilling  the  ear  with  the  li(pnd  music  that 
its  gentle  waving  pours  upon  the  air.’  Amidst  those  islands,  or 
islets,  the  missionary  found  scenes  enabling  him  to  realise  the  New 
Testament  ])ietures  of  Christian  Churches  in  the  apostolic  age;  but 
the  beauty  speaks  much  more  to  the  eye  through  some  piece  of 
wood  jiainting.  It  was  not  always  really  bright :  there  were  hur¬ 
ricanes  and  famines,  not  to  mention  the  more  trilling  perils 
encountered  from  the  neighbourhood  of  creatures  not  usually 
regarded  as  the  most  pleasant  and  companionable. 

‘  In  ilic  small  stream  wliieli  passes  Kaorapukkur,  and  in  which  h.’s 
boat  journey  commenced,  there  are  hundreds  of  simdl  creatures 
exactly  like  a  seal,  about  two  inehes  long.  He  often  watehed  them 
as  he  passed,  and  would  ])oint  them  out  to  any  visitor  as  animals 
that  he  had  never  seen  described  in  any  book  of  natural  history.  In 
the  creeks  he  often  eamo  upon  large  water-snakes,  which  are  com¬ 
paratively  harmless;  and  at  times,  in  the  hot  weather,  walking  across 
the  dry  tields,  he  would  meet  in  his  path  large  cobras,  lying  in  the 
sun.  With  boots  on  his  feet,  and  a  stick  in  his  hand,  he  had  no  fear 
of  them.  On  two  occasions,  when  he  was  spending  the  night  in  the 
chapel,  snakes  came  into  his  room.  Once  he  saw  a  long  thin  snake, 
chasing  a  rat  among  the  rafters  above  his  head.  In  the  other  case, 
a  snake  was  crawling  along  the  floor  and  approaching  the  table  ;  he 
put  his  arm  out  of  the  moscjuito-eiirtains,  and  seized  his  boot  to 
throw  at  the  visitor;  but  just  at  that  moment  the  light  went  out, 
and  lie  was  compelled  to  leave  him  alone.  Not  being  at  all  nervous, 
he  tucked  the  curtains  in  carefully,  and  fearlessly  fell  asleep.* 

And  the  following  is  a  very  exciting  and  graphic  scene; — 

‘Immediately  after  the  hurricane,  IMr.  Lacroix  and  Mr.  Gogerly 
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met  with  a  8ini:jiilar  adventure,  on  a  visit  to  the  station  of  Krlsh- 
nupore.  Tlie  heavy  iloods  liad  driven  lar^e  niiinbers  of  wild  animals 
from  the  Sunderbon  forests,  and  some  of  them  made  tlieir  appearance 
within  the  bounds  of  civilization  in  the  most  stran<;e  ways.  AVlule 
the  missionaries  were  in  tlie  village,  a  native  went  into  the  selutol- 
room  at  tnirly  dawn,  in  search  of  some  article,  and  when  thinking  to 
seize  it  in  the  dark,  laid  his  hands  upon  some  soft,  slimy  substance, 
that  began  to  move,  lie  jumped  hack,  crying  out  that  some  deadlv 
creature  had  got  into  the  school,  and  summoned  everybody  to  his 
help.  Many  came,  bringing  bamboos  and  hatchets:  the  animal  was 
attacked,  and  apparently'  killed.  It  was  found  to  be  a  young  hoa 
constrictor,  about  eighteen  h'ct  long.  A  rope  being  fastened  to  the 
body,  it  was  drawn  out  and  left  on  the  ground.  AVhiie  llie  mis¬ 
sionaries  were  at  breakfast,  smldenly  a  shout  was  heard,  and  the 
creature  was  seen  making  oil*.  Air.  liUcroix  at  once  seized  the  rope, 
the  noose  of  which  was  still  round  the  snalce’s  b;.dv,  and  eiideavouri-d 
to  slip  it  onward  so  ;is  to  catch  in  a  deep  cut  that  had  been  maiie  in 
the  skin;  on  which  the  enraged  re{)tile,  maddened  with  ])ain,  darted 
at  him,  gnashing  its  jaws  in  a  most  frightful  manner,  lie  dodgeil 
rapidly’  awav,  keeping  hold  of  the  rope:  another  noose  was  thrown 
over  its  head,  and  the  creature  was  soon  put  to  death.  The  skin  was 
sent  to  Ihigland,  and  for  !nany'  years  has  occupied  a  conspicuous 
place  ill  the  JSocicty’s  Alissionary  ALuseum.’ 

AVhilc  wc  are  referring  to  these  characteristic  incidents  of  our 
author’s  life,  and  of  missionary  adventure  in  those  regions,  wc  may 
refer  to  the  interesting  anecdotes  illustrative  of  natural  history 
which  ehariu  the  ])ages  of  the  book.  Air.  Lacroix  was  fond  of 
natural  history,  anil  treasured — as  who  does  not? — instances  and 
facts  connected  witli  the  modes  of  life  of  animals,  great  and  small, 
snakes  and  monkeys,  and  :illigators.  The  following  is  interesting, 
of  the 
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‘AVhilc  sitting  in  Ids  study,  ho  was  attracted  hv  a  siraiurc  cry 
from  a  sparrow,  necompanic  I  with  a  loud  fluttering  of  wings  in  the 
garden  beneath  his  window.  Tiooking  cautiously’  imt,  he  saw  the 
sparrow  tluttering  haekward  and  forward  over  a  particular  spot,  ami 
uttering  the  shrillest  cries  of  distress,  ^rurning  his  attention  to  the 
ground,  he  saw  a  snake  lying  in  the  drain  close  to  the  house,  imwing 
its  head  sliLditly,  and  looking  intently’  at  the  sparrow,  'fhe  bird  Nvas 
evidently’  iaseinated  by  the  snake's  ey’e,  was  ipiite  unable  to  tree 
it.self,  and  as  it  tluttered  a’unit,  slow’lv  drew  nearer  and  nearer  to  its 
ilreadful  eueiny.  lb-fore  the  crisis  eaine,  he  went  into  the  garden, 
hroki*  tlie  spell  of  the  intended  victim,  and  drove  it  OAvay’  from  tlie 
l'!aee.’ 

V  hat  do  om*  readers  think  of  a  fame  young  elephant  trotting 
about  a  house  ?  We  do  not  doubt  the  ainiahilitv  of  tiic  creature 
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but  wc  confess  to  being  a  little  amazed  at  such  a  domestic  pet. 
ilut  here  is  the  anecdote,  which  wc  will  venture  to  call  the 
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‘In  later  years  he  often  told  his  children  the  following  story,  whieh 
ho  had  heard  shortly  after  ihe  incident  occurred,  from  Mr.  llerklots 
at  Chinsurah,  who  was  an  eye-witness  to  the  occurrence.  At  (ihvretty, 
the  country  house  of  the  governor  of  the  neighbouring  French  settle¬ 
ment  of  C’handernagoro,  there  was  a  little  elephant,  exceedingly  tame, 
and  treated  as  a  ])et:.  It  was  allowed  to  roam  all  over  the  house,  and 
was  accustomed  to  come  into  the  dining-room  after  dinner,  to  seek 
contributions  from  the  guests.  One  day,  when  a  large  party  were 
seated  at  dessert,  the  elephant  came  round,  and,  putting  his  little 
trunk  between  the  guests,  asked  from  them  gifts  of  fruit.  One 
gentleman  refused  to  give  anything,  and  as  the  animal  would  not 
leave  him,  at  length,  greatly  anno\  ed,  he  took  his  fork  and  gave  the 
elephant  a  smart  stab  in  the  trunk  with  the  j)rongs.  The  animal 
went  oil*  and  finished  his  rounds;  but  shortly  after,  it  went  into  the 
garden,  tore  oil*  the  bough  of  a  tree  which  was  swarming  ^yith  large 
black  ants,  reiurned  to  the  roo:n  and  shook  the  bough  smartly  over 
the  gentleman’s  head.  In  a  moment  he  was  covered  with  the  ants, 
which  bite  severely.  They  tilled  his  hair,  crept  down  his  neck, 
crawled  up  his  slet  ves.  lie  brushed  some  oil*,  stamped,  swore,  and 
did  his  best  to  get  rid  of  the  plague;  but  he  could  not  manage  it, 
and  was  obliged  to  undress  and  get  into  a  bath  to  l*rt‘e  himself  from 
his  tormentors,  while  the  remainder  of  the  guests  laughed  at  the 
occurrence,  and  pette.il  the  elephant  more  fondly  than  before. * 


Sometimes  the  missionary  was  in  ])crils  from  robbers;  sometimes 
in  peril  from  the  wild  en^atures  of  the  jungle  and  the  wilderness. 
The  battles  of  the  tiger  and  the  alligator  have,  we  believe,  been 


described  before  ; 


but  here  is  Mr.  Facroix^s  experience  : — 


‘  On  one  occasion  passin;»  the  dense  forests  called  the  Sonderbuns, 
which  grow  to  th.e  water’s  edge,  while  their  boat  was  anchored  in  the 
early  morning  waiting  for  the  tick?,  they  witnessed  a  terrltic  light 
between  a  huge  tiger  and  an  alligator,  d’he  tiger  had  seen  the  alli¬ 
gator  ^leeping  on  the  bank,  and  creeping  down  in  the  most  stealthy 
manner,  suddenly  sprang  upon  the  reptile’s  back  and  seized  his  neck 
in  his  huge  Jaws.  Tmi  alligator  was  mad  with  rage,  and  lashed  his 
powerful  tail,  striving  in  vain  to  give  the  tiger  a  severe  blow.  {Sud¬ 
denly  the  light  ceased,  the  alligator  lay  as  if  dead;  the  tiger  let  go 
his  hold,  and  began  playing  with  his  victim  like  a  huge  cat:  linally' 
he  carried  him  away  into  the  jungle,  in  about  half  an  hour,  how¬ 
ever,  the  alligator  was  seen  slowly  crawling  down  to  the  water, 
looking  in  fear  behind  him  ;  but  he  made  good  his  retreat  to  the 
river  and  for  the  time  escaped.’ 

These  incidents  w  ill  show  to  our  readers  how’  interesting  and 
pleasant  a  narrative  Dr.  Mullens  has  told  with  yet  more  interest; 


for  the  interest  is  not  of  a  half  luUierous  curiosity  ^vhcn  he  tells 
he  storfof  his  honoured  father’s  toils,  espeeudly  h.s  rreaelung 

gidi  far  '>‘-“ftcr  ,  that  angu.  „  .iiUrcssed  himself  was  unaccus- 
..urrative.  The  race  to  winch  ^  „adresses  with 

servant  once  told  his  unstress  hat  1  ^  ^ 

.every  Heiigah’s  heart  tremhled  ,  jn  act  1  c^  contained. 

.most  eloiiuent  lurarher  o  ^,''(^'iUtenin<>-  to  "reat  and  powerful 
■Tl.e  Hindus  are  in  the  habit  'J*  '  f  f,*,,,  their 

'  «  ^  .1.0  ...»»""■■>■  ■  •!“'.«  ”• »”  's:;Efc  £  ; 

,  *  .1  c  -I  .  ’  iliiViTont  to  the  conitortaulc  ku.iswl 

aiul  not  as  the  Scribes,  \ei\  uiiuicm  lu  n  rry.\.  In  the 

„f  ..,.1.1,.  1..  ‘K  ;!"...  1"  S-  tok  .111 

towns  the  missionary  iireached  n  ba/.aai  t  l  .„tion.  to 

liable  the  reader  with  a  very  slight  ^^'"1  'ovUnr^^^^^^^ 

look  into  such  places,  and  to  see  tlic  man  "  u.-re*  buildiin;  with 
unehanel  or  nnchurch-hke  looking  ])hice ,  *  *  .-  neither 

tiled  Hour,  and  brick  pillars  bearing  up  the  root  pm  ‘ 

wdl  seem  ,l,c  thought  of  reverence  and  religion 

ri'su.L.t  the  streets  are  full  of  people,  U.en  t';*; 

itather  a  native  congregation  ;  they  pass  a  ^  e  ehapef  is 

irivai,'there‘'is  'onrin 'Ih'^plimr^The’  junior  begins  ^  read 
‘some  mirrative  from  the  New  '‘'«f 

gathered  in  the  building,  the  prcaelieytands  over 

ti'vt  hut  selcctint:  a  storv  from  the  ANord  ot  bod,  nc 

oery  luiiticular  of.it,  and  then  expounds,  illustrates  by  stones  . 
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•  14.  .  nvnl  iin^s  enforces.  Sometimes  interruptions  take 

‘T'  thesis  "r’e'a  Um  'vviU  change  many  thnes  during  the  hour 
jdiice;  thcionpri,  ,„;csionarv  "ill  adroitly  repeat  hiinsell, 

L  .1.C  wt 

lucthod  in  iJe  must  have  been  a  popular  iireacher 

r:;“  “rtios .o » 

of  his  hearers;  we  select  sonic  two  or  three. 

THK  LIC.HTNINO  CONDVCTOU. 

.  You  see  the  long  iron  rod  fixed  against^ the 

man’s  house,  its  use  is  this  .  ,  uiiurin^^  it  the  iron  draws  the 

instead  of  str  kn.g  "w  n  H  and  the  house  is 

-  1-eiiev.  in  ch;^^ 

’  1  1  ^1*  _  LS.ll'iwI  * 


lu  Mllici,  iC’  -  .  1  » 

and  the  man  who  believes  is  saveU. 

SMOllTEl)  CONVICTIONS. 

‘  Describing  the  sinner,  who  being  often  reproved,  has  harden^ 

his  neck,  he  would  point  to  the  p^it' to  would 

at  the  hlaeksinitl.’s  dog;  wlien  he  first  went  I’’  now  he  is 

imnp  and  howl  whenever  t'*''  aiid’llis  strong 

•Uod  to  tliein  and  sleeps  on.  So  do  ' j  .^n  •  hut  as  he 
renroofs  at  first  prick  the  eonseience  ot  the  wnUO  man  , 

hardens  himself  against  them,  they  cease  to  atlect  Inm. 

the  washing  of  llEGESER-VnON. 

will  that  process  wash  tilt  CioMu.  r  o  nnv  ellect  in 

ithe  (lances  may  iiuloed  cleanse  the  body,  can  } 

purifying  the  soul  ?  *  •  n 

Somttinics  he  had  strange  communications  ^  j 

he  had  one  which,  for  the  splendour  of  the  secret  conveyed,  deserve 
to  rank  with  the  sublime  inudfogisms  of  Hegel  and  Oken. 

‘  About  the  year  IS  t7,  after  preaching  in  our  c'mpcl  ^  Clnt- 
pore  Itoad,  an  aged  Bral.min  who  l.a.l  been  one  1 

to  his  house  and  said: — “  Sir,  perceiving  la  j<  .  j  Jq  regard 

wish,  in  private,  to  reveal  to  you  a  discovery  1  l.ave  made  . 
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to  tli.'it  imu'li-disputoil  point,  the  essence  of  (lod;  but  slioiild  you 
publisli  it  to  tiie  world,  1  expect  you  will  not  take  the  credit  of  the 
discovery  to  yourself,  but  ascribe  it  to  me.”  3lr.  Lacroix  promised 
faithfully  to  attend  to  his  wishes,  and  was  all  ear  to  learn  this  won¬ 
derful  revelation  of  the  Hindu  doctor;  upon  which  he  expressed 
himself  to  the  followinjjj  etfect: — “  It  is  admitted  by  every  intelligent 
man,  that  (lod  is  the  origin  and  source  of  all  that  exists.  It  is  also 
admitted,  that  light  was  the  very  lirst  thing  created.  tlirrv- 

Jorcj  u'hich  existed  before  thjhty  must  needs  he  the  origin  of  all  things : 
in  other  words,  must  needs  be  (jOD.  .Darkness  being  that  j)re-existent 
things  God,  of  course,  is  darkness.'*  This,  then,  was  the  miglily  dis¬ 
covery  which  this  Hindu  sage,  by  dint  of  reasoning,  had  made;  that 
“  (M)d  is  darkness  !  ”  How  opj)osed  to  the  beautiful  revelation  which 
(lod  has  made  of  Himself  in  1  dohii  i.  5  :  ‘‘  This  then  is  the  message 
U'hich  ire  hare  heard  of  Him,  and  declare  unto  you,  that  God  is  light, 
and  in  J/iin  is  no  darkness  at  all."  Truly,  as  the  apostle  l*aul  says; 
“d’he  worhl  by  wisdom  knew  not  (lod.”’ 

His  preaching  seems  also  to  have  included  attainment  suiheient 
to  enable  him  in  his  own  clear  and  manly  style  to  grapple  with 
the  foolish  metaphysics  of  Hinduism.  In  fact  he  seems  to  have 
been  a  most  able  and  accomplished  exponent  of  revealed  truth;  and 
we,  who  fancy  we  have  to  meet  men’s  consciences  by  a  very  ddic- 
rent  met  boil  might  study  the  science  of  preaching  from  the  lips  of 
the  missionary  of  Hhowanipore  to  our  advantage. 

In  i8t2,  Mr.  Ijacroix  visited  Europe;  it  was  to  him  a  sweet 
season  of  rest  and  recruitment,  but  the  r(‘st  was  only  in  the  entrance 
u})on  a  new  ticld  of  labour.  While  in  England,  he  formed  an 
intimacy  with  i)r.  Morrison  (Chelsea),  and  with  llobcrt  ^lolfat — 
he  met  old  friends  like  Henrv  Townlev  again.  His  voice  was  heard 
several  times  in  Exeter  Hall,  but  his  most  glorious  work  was 
amongst  his  native  cantons  in  Switzerland;  which,  singular  as  it  may 
seem,  |)revious  to  the  period  of  his  visit  in  1812,  knew  but  little  ot 
missions.  Accordinglv,  after  he  had  visited  the  dear  and  hallowed 
scenes  of  Lignieres  and  Xeuchatel,  he  visited  Basle,  preaching 
there  in  (ierman  and  in  French.  He  also  visited  Jourdan  and  Lau- 
saune,  and  (ieneva,  and  gave  there  a  course  of  lectures  on  missions. 
These  lectures  created  an  intense  sensation ;  it  was  arranged  that 
they  should  be  delivered  in  rooms  capable  of  occupying  200  persons; 
but  on  the  occasion  of  the  lirst  lecture,  these  rooms  were  found 
(piite  insutlicicnt  to  accommodate  the  company.  A  music-hall,  called 
the  Casino,  was  lighted  up;  it  was  the  most  fashionable  room  in 
(jeneva  ;  TOO  persons  were  |>resent  the  lirst  lecture  ;  the  second, 
about  800;  the  thiril  about  1,000,  tbe  ])rincipal  ministers  of  Geneva 
and  its  neighbourhood;  so  the  fourth  and  lifth  leetures  were 
crammed,  screens  and  curtains  removed,  lobbies  and  staircases 
crowded.  Such  lect’ires  had  never  been  delivered  in  Geneva.  Ihc 
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closing  lecture  was  delivered  in  the  church  of  the  Madeline,  tilled 
often  of  old  to  listen  to  Farers  burning  words,  and  no  such 
audience  had  been  seen  in  it  since  the  days  of  Farel.  The  platform 
was  thronged  by  the  ministers  of  the  region ;  it  was  a  time  long 
to  be  remembered,  it  was  a  triumph  for  the  missionary  s])irit  of 
Ih'otestantism,  and  the  etlect  of  the  lectures  is  well  represented  by 
the  words  of  a  lady  now  in  heaven,  who  said  to  her  friend,  ‘  Now 
we  must  1)0  something/  These  lectures  were  repeated  at  Lausanne, 
at  Neuchatel,  at  Brussels,  and  Paris,  and  London  ;  of  course,  in 
London  it  could  not  be  expected  that  they  would  produce  the 
impression  they  produced  in  the  cantons  of  Switzerland,  His  visit 
to  Furope  was  most  timely,  and  yielded  valuable  fruit. 

We  cannot  follow'  the  biography  through  all  its  most  interesting 
])ages.  Mr.  Lacroix  returned  to  India  and  resumed  his  preaching 
among  the  villages,  in  the  w^astes  of  waters  and  rice  ])lantations, 
and  in  the  bazaar  chapels  in  the  cities.  The  book  comj)els  us 
alike  to  love  and  to  admire  the  man.  A  truly  graceful  and  beau¬ 
tiful  sketch  is  that  bv  Mrs.  Mullens,  of  the  home  life  of  her 

*  ' 

lather.  Dr.  Mullens  will  apj)reciatc  our  notice  of  his  volume 
none  the  less  because  we  think  we  see  sometimes  the  same  gentle, 
but  powerful  hand,  inlluencing  some  other  pages  of  his  biography, 
and  she  has,  in  her  aifectionate  tribute  to  the  memory  of  her 
])arent,  given  to  us  an  illustration  of  the  refined  and  delicate  sensi¬ 
bility  of  her  own  natun*  in  its  power  of  ap])reciation.  No  doubt, 
the  sketch  is  in  language  ])artaking  of  filial  warmth,  and  we  not 
only  do  not  like  it,  therefore,  the  less,  but  we  do  not,  therefore, 
think  it  less  likelv  to  be  true.  He  must  Inive  l)een  a  brave,  beau- 
tiful,  and  noble  man,  for  in  true  maidiood  the  beautiful  is  (piite 
comj)atible  with  the  noble.  In  his  reverence  for  woman  Mr. 
Lacroix  was  beautiful.  ‘  He  had,’  says  Mrs.  i\Iullens,  ‘the  feeling 
of  chivalry  which  would  have  made  him,  had  he  lived  in  the 
middle  ages,  a  veritable  knight,  a  true  cliampion  of  the  w'eak  and 
the  oppressed.’  J^ut  the  following  incident  is  (piite  consistent 
with  this  chivalry;  nay,  is  its  compliment  and  accompaniment. 

‘lie  was  preaching  one  evening  in  the  eliapel  in  Pontonia,  in  Cal¬ 
cutta,  when,  without  any  reason  furnished  by  himself, a  Hindu  fanatic 
came  cpiietly  behind  him,  and,  w  ith  a  big  stick,  aiming  a  blow'  at  his 
head,  endeavoured  to  knock  him  down.  Providtnitially  at  that 
moment  he  turned  and  the  blow'  fell  on  his  shoidder.  The  ])eo])le 
jumped  uj)  in  a  moment  and  seized  the  man,  calling  aloud  for  tiie 
police.  He  stopped  them,  and  then  placing  the  man  in  the  front  of 
the  crowd,  without  a  particle  of  anger  in  his  voice  or  manner,  he  thus 
addressed  him :  “  You  have  endeavoured  to  do  me  a  severe  injury, 
and  I  might  very  ju!*tly  complain  against  you  and  have  you  punished, 
but  the  rtdigion  I  preach  teaches  me  to  forgive  tliose  who  dc  me 
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harm ;  for  the  Fake  of  that  religion,  therefore,  T  forgive  you,  and  Avill 
let  you  go  away.”  * 

The  following  extract  will  furnish  the  reader  with  a  line  test  of 
the  udinirable  powers  of  Mrs.  Mullens,  in  delineation  of  character, 
and  our  readers  will  not  think  the  less  of  it  because  it  is  rather  a 
spiritual  description  than  a  mental  analysis : — 

‘As  a  matter  of  course,  his  dealings  with  us  children  were  marked 
with  the  same  consideration  and  kindness.  Me  had  sympathy  witli 
a  state  of  being  which  all  must  regard  as  immature,  because  he 
remembenal  that  life  is  not  made  up  of  8e])arate  ])arts,  hut  is  one,  is 
a  j)rogreFsive  whole;  and  thus  he  had  a  reverence  for  childhood,  and 
treated  a  child  as  he  would  one  of  his  grown  friends,  perhaps  as 
something  even  more  holy  and  beautiful.  Oh,  what  a  world  of 
instincts,  perct‘ptions,  experiences,  and  pleasures  that  were  lying  in 
my  heart  helplessly  mute,  it  is  true,  but  still  God-implanted,  niiglit 
have  been  crushed  out  of  that  heart  had  my  father  been  a  harsh, 
austere  man,  despising  my  weak  intellect,  and  not  caring  to  hurt  my 
feelings  ;  or  thinking,  as  some  seem  to  do,  that  a  child’s  feelings  are 
all  contined  to  the  gratification  of  eye  and  palate.  AVell  was  it  for 
me  that  the  ease  was  far  dillerent.  The  sweetnesses  of  love  circled 
me  in  mv  earlv  vears.  To  these  and  to  the  teachings  of  mv  beloved 
father,  to  his  example,  and  more  than  all,  to  a  silent  inlluence  he  was 
wont  everywhere  to  exert,  do  1  owe  much  of  the  develojnnent  of 
after  years  ;  for  w  hen  we  talk  of  leaving  our  childhood  behind  us,  we 
might  as  well  say  that  the  river  flowing  onward  to  the  sea  had  left 
the  fountain  behind. 

‘  Por  an  eminently  practical  man  as  he  was,  my  father’s  character 
was  strangfly  tinged  with  a  romantic  mysticism,  which,  whilst  his 
children  were  young,  showed  itself  in  the  histories  he  chose  for  their 
amusement,  and  the  lessons  he  inculeated.  lie  loved  to  tell  them 
of  personal  adventures  in  his  own  life  when  God  had  marvellously 
interpos(‘d  on  his  behalf.  Once  he  had  well-nigh  been  precipitated 
from  a  window,  had  not  an  invisible  hand  drawn  him  back.  Once  he 
had  be  ell  saved  from  dniwning  in  a  most  remarkable  manner.  Oiici* 
he  had  fought  with  a  boa-constrictor;  and  at  another  had  slept  with 
snakes  craw  ling  about  his  room,  'fheii  again  he  had  w  itnessed  in 
broad  daylight  a  tt'rrible  encounter  in  the  jungles  between  a  tiger 
and  an  alligator,  'fhere  was  not  much  personal  danger  at  the  time; 
but  it  was  an  exciting  storv  full  of  thrilling  romance,  in  which  we 
were  made  to  sympathise,  as  well  by  his  spirited  description,  as  by 
a  series  of  eight  pencil  sketches  illustrative  of  the  dillVrmit  stages 
of  the  fight,  which  he  drew  with  his  own  hand,  and  sent  to  my 
motlu'r  from  the  scene  of  the  adventure,  lie  would  tell  us  of  the 
wonderful  instincts  of  animals,  and  how  they  at  times  were  instru¬ 
mental  in  saving  men  from  destruction  ;  of  the  sutlerings  of  the 
primitive  Ghristiaiis,  how*  very  near  God  was  to  them  in  tlieir  afllic- 
tions  ;  and  of  the  grand  old  myths  of  the  ancient  Greek  mythology ; 
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80  that  from  a  vcrv  early  a^o  his  chihlreii  learnoil  to  believe  that 
temporal  things  are  strangely  linked  with  those  tliat  are  spiritually 
discerned,  and  these  teachings  pn'pared  them  in  after-life  to  receive 
his  speculations  on  the  world  to  come  (ever  in  accordance  with  Holy 
Writ)  almost  in  the  light  of  a  revelation.  Not  but  that  he  himself 
ever  checked  such  a  feeling,  saying,  “Those  are  mt/  ideas  merely';  and 
though  I  believe  1  have  the  Spirit  of  (lod,  yet  1  may  bo  mistaken.” 
It  was  this  dillidenco  that  prevented  him  speaking  of  these  things, 
except  to  his  most  intimate  friends  :  and  yet  in  sketching  his  life,  to 
omit  a  mention  of  his  speculations,  his  beliefs,  and  his  researches 
into  the  mystical,  were  to  separate  him  from  that  atmosphere  which 
went  with  him  where  he  went,  rested  with  him  where  he  rested,  and 
hovered  over  every  thought  and  action  of  his  life. 

‘  lie  hardly  looked  upon  heaven  as  wholly  beyond  this  life,  but  in 

some  part  essentially  in  it,  as  the  root  of  the  llower  is  within  the 

mould.  He  saw  that  the  tiniest  wheel  in  the  loud  whirring  machinery 

of  time  is  some  way  indispensable  to  the  final  consummation  of  the 

soul’s  destinv  in  heaven;  and  to  him  this  faith  was  no  mere  cold 
•>  ' 

intellectual  creed,  but  something  far  more  real.  Not  content  with 
believing  it  in  a  general  way,  he  used  often  to  speculate  on  what 
would  be  the  ])articular  bearing  in  the  next  world,  of  any  event,  sad 
or  joyous,  that  might  befal  him  here.  The  most  trivial  circumstances 
were  chords  to  render  complete  the  eternal  harmony  which  he  was 
wont  to  say  would  constitute  the  happiness  of  heaven.  Truly  it  was 
precious  faith,  for 

*  “  It  linked  all  perplex’d  meanings 
Into  one  perfect  peace.”  ’ 

It  is  a  painful  thing  to  think  that  the  last  days  of  the  honoured 
missionary  were  vexed  by  new  books  fetched  by  the  supporters  of 
Hinduism,  not  only  from  England,  but  from  the  English  Church. 
The  celebrated  volume  of  the  Oxford  Essays,  was  reprinted  in 
Calcutta,  and  thus  fed  infidelity  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges.  One 
of  the  last  more  conspicuous  acts  of  his  life  was  to  take  ])art  in  the 
effort  made  to  bring  to  an  end  the  connection  between  the  (rovern- 
nient  and  the  Idol  Tcm})lc.  The  Papist  sneers  at  the  labours  of 
the  Protestant  missionary ;  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  Pro¬ 
testant  Governments  and  the  English  Government  have  many  sins 
to  answer  for,  as  well  as  Rome  :  but  we  may  safely  ask  Rome  to 
point  us  to  triumphs  like  those  which  arc  recorded  in  the  abolition 
of  the  Suttee,  the  Liberty  of  Conscience  Act,  and  the  withdrawal 
of  the  relation  of  the  Government  support  from  the  Idol  Juggur- 
oaut ;  and  for  these,  civilization  is  indebted  to  the  missionaries. 
He  was  called  away  to  rest.  'Blessed,^  says  Jung  Stilling, 

*  blessed  are  they  who  have  the  home-longing  ;  for  assuredly  they 
shall  go  home.^  Suffering  from  ill-health,  he  was  invited  again  to 
visit  England,  or  Europe  ;  really  for  rest,  but  he  declined.  He 
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sunk  to  sleep  in  perfect  peace.  When  told  his  end  was  approach¬ 
ing:,  ke  calmly  replied,  *  So  much  the  better'  He  gently  mur¬ 
mured,  ‘  All  well  ‘No  doubt,  no  fear  ‘  Perfect  peace  *  ‘  Jesus 
is  near;’  and  at  last  the  silver  cord  was  very  gently  loosened, 
and  the  noble  spirit  was  free.  This  was  July,  1859.  At  his 
funeral  almost  every  missionary  in  the  city  was  present,  and  the 
Bishop  and  Archdeacon  Pratt  were  at  their  head ;  and  Dr.  Dulf 
poured  forth  a  few  days  after,  one  of  his  own  brilliant  orations  in 
Union  Chapel,  delineating  the  faith  and  the  labours  of  the  gloritied 
and  happy  dead. 

We  cannot  spare  any  words,  for  the  memorials  of  !Mrs.  aliens 
is  a  most  beautiful  appendix  to  the  volume.  The  reader  must  be 
made  of  stern  stuif  who  can  read  the  account  of  her  death-bed 
without  tears.  Altogether  this  volume  is  a  delightful  accession  to 
our  missionary  literature ;  there  is  not  an  uninteresting  page;  and 
now  that  missionary  sermons  are  seldom  preached,  and  missionarv 
meetings  are  mostly  failures  when  held,  we  trust  this  book  will 
kindle  flagging  zeal  in  innumerable  Christian  families,  through  a 
thousand  Christian  book  societies. 


THE  LITERATURE  OF  THE  SITERNATURAL* 

IT  is  a  very  dittieult  la<k  to  talk  or  to  'write  calmly  and  wis(.‘lv 
alumt  ‘the  things*  which  although  ‘not  seen’  are  vet 
‘  eternal.*  It  is  eiusy  to  talk  or  write  alxnit  them  as  a  sceptic — 
to  give  free  utterance  to  the  interpretation  of  our  outer  senses, 
liisregarding  ail  attention  to  the  inmu*  voices,  the  subtler  facts, 
and  the  more  deliciite  cognitions  of  our  deejier  sense  ;  and  s(», 
again,  it  is  an  (‘asy  matter  to  give  a  free  wing  to  the  fancy,  and 
ti>  treat  with  slight  or  scorn  the  logical  bases  of  the  under¬ 
standing,  surremlering  tlie  spirit  to  the  hiscinations  of  wonder 
and  fear.  Rut  it  is  a  dithcult  affair  to  talk  of  the  supernatural 
in  .such  a  manner  as  to  do  no  indignity  to  either  the  faith  of  the 
soul  or  the  reetitinh'  of  the  understanding.  The  age  in  which 
we  live  finds  all  to]>ics  discussed  in  it,  not  merely  in  the  occult 
language  of  the  schoolmen  of  old,  Imt  in  a  popular  manner 

1.  The  Supc rdf  in  livIdtioH  to  the  ^  dturuJ ,  By  the  Rev.  James 
M'Cosh,  Lh.D,  MRomillan  A  Co. 

^troiuic  Story.  l>y  Sir  Bulwer  Lytton,  Two  volumes.  Sampson 
Low,  Son,  Co. 


suited  to  the  attainment  and  common  sense  of  the  multitude. 
And  so  the  supiTiiatural  also,  once  in  the  keeping  of  monastic 
solitiiries,  now  finds  its  way  to  every  interest  ;  and  the  age  of  all 
others  most  remarkable  for  the  universality  of  its  unbelief  finds 
the  greatest  numbeu*  of  pens  engjiged  in  reducing  suj^ernatural 
tacts  to  a  formulary  and  a  science,  or  in  constructing  apologies 
for  the  faith  in  '  things  not  seen  as  yet.’  Certainly  Christianity 
is  involved  in  the  defence  of  sujiernatural  things — there  are 
suj)ernatural  facts — and  Christianity  in  its  origin,  history,  and 
reception  is  one  of  them,  or  all  its  apostle.s,  and  ministeis,  and 
l>elievers  are  ‘  found  false  witnesses.’  Christianity  is  not  a 
mere  fact  in  the  course  of  human  development;  it  is  this,  but 
it  is  more  than  this ;  it  is  not  what  we  call  a  force  of  nature 
]>ushing  itself  out.  It  is  a  power,  a  force,  an  energy  coming 
down  \ij)on  nature.  It  may  and  does  work  through  the  natural 
organism  of  humanity  ;  but  it  is  much  more  than  this,  or  the 
whole  system  is  a  fable  and  a  dream.  We  ])art  com])any 
immediately  with  any  who  deny  the  .supernatural  basis  of  all 
Christian  teaching.  If  there  is  any  certainty  in  our  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  Chri.stian  truth  and  Scriptural  revelation,  this  is  certain — 
man  is  not  the  mere  outbirth — there  are  powers  higher  than  man 
which  called  him  into  being — there  are  powers  deeper  than 
man  perpetually  operating  through  him  and  upon  him.  He 
who  (loes  not  htdieve  in  such  facts  as  these  can  in  no  sense  be 
considered  a  Christian. 

’FIr;  faith  in  things  not  .seen  is  surely  a  very  deep  one.  Words 
abundantly  nweal  thi.s.  We  speak  of  the  .‘?/f2>^/^latural,  of  the 
//•o/^scc;KZental,  of  the  7uc^^physical ;  and  the  awe  which  com¬ 
pels  man  to  shiver  before  un.scen  terrors,  which  thrills  the  spirit 
by  the  powei's  of  invisible  influence.s,  is  much  more  in  harmony 
with  the  instincts  of  our  being  than  the  cold  and  scejdic  daring 
which  laughs  to  .scorn  the  emotion,  or  the  vision  of  the 
impalpable  presence,  or  the  my.sterious  ‘unknown.’  ‘Our 
internal  position  and  our  inward  feelings,’  says  Dr.  M‘Cosh, 
‘both  impress  us  with  the  idea  that  the  natund  is  encom])asscd 
all  roinul  by  the  supernatural,  as  the  world  is  by  the  welkin.’ 
The  visible  Cosmos  is  not  the  universal  Pan,  and  ‘  its  beauty  is 
merely  like  the  stream  of  stars  in  the  waters  of  our  earth,  the 
reflection  of  the  glory  of  a  supra  mundane  region.’  Nor  does  man 
ever  reach  a  deep  mood  of  being,  but  ‘  he  feels  his  nearne.ss  to,  and 
<lep(*ndence  upon,  the  sup(*rnatural.’  All  hallowed  judgments 
must  admire  and  reverence  the  reserve  of  the  Bible;  its  holy  and 
revenmtial  reticence  many  modern  writers  might  well  imitate. 
There  are  visions,  indeed,  of  worlds  beyond  the  sublunary  and  ter¬ 
restrial,  overwhelming  far  beyond  those  of  any  poet  or  clairvoyant ; 
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Imt  tin*  iHMlyand  groat  wholiMioss  ot  tlio  l)0(>k  is  devotod  to  tlio  voi v 
|n*aotioal  atiiiirs  «>t’oartli.  Man  is.  indood,  hiinsolt*  seen  as  su|H  r- 
natural  ;  la*  is  an  ol>)(‘ct  (d  intort‘st  to  sujH*rnatural  l)oings;  In* 
is  al)lo  to  ally  liinisolt*  with  snporiiatural  intolligonoc*,  for  ovil  or 
for  iXiKHl.  All  this  is  distinctly  taught  ;  Imt  there  is  nothing  to 
painlor  to  the  prurient  taste  of  the  iinTe  wonder-seeker.  Our 
being  here  is  (uir  probation.  We  are  heinnied  in  by  actual  laws 
and  actual  obligations.  There  is  ‘  a  woe'  denounced  against 
*  tliitse,  v'ho  srek  to  he  u'lzartls^  otof  to  those  who  iiuftter  and 
pee^t!  There-  is  a  knowh*dg(‘  forbidden  to  the  outer  sense  ‘we 
know  not  now.’  It  is  very  clear  such  knowledge  would  bo  (piite 
inconsistent  with  the  purpose  of  imr  life  ;  but  the  teaching  is 
distinct  enough  as  to  tin*  reality  ;  and  the  character  of  unseen 
worlds,  ‘  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen,’  comes  through 
another  ♦*ve  than  that  of  sense  ;  yet  not  less  certainly,  nav, 
really  far  more  so.  And  having  settlecl  for  ourselves  the  gn‘at 
facts  of  the  divine  r(‘velation  of  the  Scriptures,  we  acce])t  from 
them  the  d(‘scriptions  of  our  relation  to  unseen  ])owers  and 
kingiloms  ;  but  nothing  is  more  certain,  if  we  accept  Scriptural 
statements  at  all,  than  that  we  are  so  related,  imminently  and 
fearfully. 

^  Ledj  etif dive  of  the  devil  of  his  ivlUJ  Whatever  Scriptur»‘ 
intends  by  that  fearful  description — one,  all  but  imperial  spirit, 
or  a  drt*adful  host,  an  unity  of  malevolent — of  mahwoleiit 
spiritual  jn^wers — it  is  fearful !  A  will,  a  terrible,  comj)act, 
uniti‘d  evil,  seeking  to  become,  and  actually  in  millions  of  cases 
lK‘Coming  absolute  over  the  mind  of  man  !  ’J’he  like  of  this  W(* 
sei‘ — we  see  not  merely  in  the  legends  of  electro-biologists — we 
s(M‘  the  powers  of  a  strong  will, — an  intense  will,  and  an  intense 
will  is  usually  a  corrupt  will — a  mendacious  will,  an  intense  will 
is  usually  selfish — a  self-aggrandizing  will — sometimes  the  will 
of  a  Rielndieii,  at  others  the  will  of  a  ^lirabeau  :  it  is  fascinating, 
it  nn)ves  on  and  luvirs,  almost  witlnmt  an  eftbrt,  millions  spi*ll- 
iMmnd  with  it.  In  s»>me  such  evil  and  malevolent  manmu*  W(‘ 
an»  K‘il  to  believe  ‘the  j)rince  of  the  power  of  the  air’  has 
tlominion  ovtT  the  souls  of  men  ;  he  compels  them  to  fold  their 
feeblv-tluttering  wills  or  wings,  in  obedient  vassalage  to  himself 

Is  it  possibh*  that  any  ])erst)n  can  treat  these  tturible  truths 
as  ‘ohl  wives’  fables?”  lint  do  they  not  find  some  response 
within  us?  Can  we  look  or  listen  long,  and  fail  to  perceive  that 
then'  are  two  great  contiiuuits  over  which  our  thoughts  niav 
tn*ely  rangt* — the  natural  and  the  sj)iritual  ;  nature  is  but  the 
kingdom  of  the  phy.dcal  order — ‘a  pebble  lying  chafing  in  tin? 
ocean-bed  of  its  igernity.’*  Cannot  the  pi'bble  be  acted  on  at 
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nil  from  without  ?  Cannot  the  ocean  wliicli  includes  it,  touch  it  ? 
Is  it  not  so,  that  ‘nature  is  only  the  kingdom  of  things,’  wliile  it 
is  in  the  supernatural  we  are  to  look  for  ‘  the  kingdom  of 
j)owers?’  These  truths  we  are  desirous  of  holding,  and  confess¬ 
ing  very  reverently.  Not  to  perceive  that  which  is  above  nature, 
is  to  miss  altogether  its  intention  and  design.  Sir  Biilwer 
Lytton,  in  the  Introductory  Preface  to  his  ‘Strange  Story,’  Inis 
sjiid,  we  think,  with  great  truth,  that  ‘to  the  highest  form  of 
romantic  narrative,  the  epic  supernatural  machinery  is  indis¬ 
pensable.’  His  opinion  has  receiv(‘d  the  sneer  of  some  of  his 
critics ;  but  he  may  certainly  plead,  in  support  of  his  assertion, 
the  example  of  every  ilhistrious  epic  and  dramatic  poet,  and  the 
highest  forms  of  dramatic  literature,  like  Macbeth,  for  instiince, 
are  epic  ivith  some  modifications.  And  ive  sympathise  still 
more  with  Sir  Edward  when  he  says,  that  ‘  without  some  gleams 
of  the  supernatural,  man  is  not  man,  nor  nature  nature.’  This 
is  most  hap])ily  and  truly  expressi'd.  The  ))riesthoods  of  the 
world,  however,  have  uniformly  degraded  tlie  spiritual  world, 
and  pcrhaj)s  mainly  through  them,  faith  in  invisible  verities 
has  fallen  a  l>rey  to  unbelief.  How  should  it  be  otherwise, 
when  the  dreadful  beings  l)eyond  time  and  space  were  made  the 
machin(‘s  dej)endent  upon  the  comlitions  of  material  laws?  It 
will  not  ho  possible  for  any  ingenuous  mind  to  read  the  work  of 
Dr.  M‘Cosh,  and  not  perceive — howev(‘r  .sceptical  the  tom*  and 
turn  of  thought  in  the  reader  may  be — what  voices  and  what 
shadows  come  to  the  reverent  and  the  attentive  .seer,  from  the 
world  beyond  ours.  ‘  Howd)eit,  that  w'as  not  first  which  was 
spiritual,  but  that  w  hich  w^as  natural :  and  afteiwvard  that  which 
was  spiritual.’  Man  in  g(‘neral  stops  in  the  tal)ernacle  of  the 
natural  ;  yet  wdiat  w^e  mean  by  a  simple  faith  is  a  faith  that 
transcends  .second  causes  ;  this  is  faith  indeed.  The  faith  com¬ 
plex,  foggy,  .stops  short  at  second  cause.s.  Yet  the  engine  marks 
its  wondrous  labour  and  travail,  and  confu.ses  engine  with  engi¬ 
neers.  This  is  the  delusion  of  the  educated  natural  mind,  and 
it  is  aweary  and  painful  delu.sion;  for  the  banishment  of  the 
supernatural  from  the  tliought  is  for  the  thinker  the  banishment 
of  real  life  from  the  w^orld  ;  the  images  of  life  and  beauty  become 
apparitions  indeed.  We  move  through  our  world  as  through  a 
gallery  of  marble  figures  or  painted  canv.'i.s.ses ;  this  is  a  jioor 
enjoyment  of  nature*;  that  is  a  poor  fellow’ship  which  does  not 
rise  heyond.  With  death  man  desires  not  a  knowdedge  of  Divines 
law’,  hut  the  fellow.ship  and  sympathy  of  Divine  love.  In  a  very 
el(Kpient  and  characteristic  pa.ssage,  Dr.  M‘Co.sh  .says  : — 

‘  We  cannot  with  any  propriety  say  that  mankind,  in  thc.se  Latter 
days,  are  brought  into  closer  contact  with  the  natural ;  for  in  early 
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times  most  persons  hnd  to  earn  their  sustenance  by  hunting  wild 
beasts,  or  tending  their  herds,  or  tilling  the  ground ;  and  in  “  this 
age  of  great  cities  ”  multitudes  are  very  much  removed  from  close 
intercourse  with  green  fields  and  trees,  w  ith  fowls  and  cattle.  But 
to  counterbalance  this,  the  educated  are  now’  trained  ti)  look  more 
intently  on  the  scientific  structure  of  nature ;  and  the  dwellers  in 
the  villas  that  girdle  our  gi\*at  cities,  and  the  summer  sauntcrers  bv 
the  sea-shore,  and  the  autumnal  ramblers  over  our  mountains,  bring 
themselves  to  appreciate  every  varied  aspect  of  sea  and  sky,  of  rock 
and  mountain,  and  they  talk  of  nature  with  a  rapture  which  would 
have  appeared  affectation  to  our  forefathers.  This  state  of  things 
has  its  temptations.  That  which  was  meant  to  be  a  veil  to  keep  us 
from  being  blinded  by  the  effulgence  of  the  light — while  it  let  the 
glory  of  Clod  shine  through — we  have  made  a  screen  to  conceal  him, 
and  we  have  gazed  at  the  screen,  and  the  figures  upon  it,  and  we 
have  stayed  there  without  looking  on  tho  living  face  beyond.  The 
mere  vulgar  minds  slop  short,  and  satisfy  themselves  with  the  com¬ 
forts,  the  wealth,  the  glitter  of  this  world,  cherishing  meanwhile  n(> 
love  to  the  Giver,  and  feeling  in  no  way  their  need  of  God  himself, 
as  better  than  all  his  gifts,  blinds  of  a  higher  but  not  a  holier  spirit 
content  themselves  with  inspecting  the  machinery ;  like  children, 
they  gaze  at  the  chariot,  its  wheels,  and  its  motions,  but  without 
looking  above  it  to  Him  who  rides  on  it  so  majestically  to  scatter 
blessings  and  administer  justice.  Others,  more  refined,  are  exposed 
to  a  different  class  of  temptations ;  they  are  seduced  by  their  highly 
cultivated  tastes  into  the  worship  of  foam-born  beauty.’ 


Such  a  volume  as  that  of  Dr.  M‘Cosh  is  most  salutary  and 
ueeessiuy,  for,  iu  fact,  now’-a-days,  the  old  argument  of  ])esigu 
as  the  great  ineoutestabh*  proof  of  Deity,  is  only  an 
argmnent.  Onee  it  avaihul,  and  w’iis  therefore  final  and  snth- 
ei(‘nt  :  and  u|)on  a  reverent  and  (diristiaii  mind  it  is  now  as 
forcible  and  eonvineing  jus  ever,  but  there  Jire  many  minds 
to  whom  mueh  lui^  to  come  biTore  this  can  be  Jivail.able.  The 
whole  (|iu‘stioii  of  mind  and  mentjd  jiction,  physical  ;uid 
psycliieid  ei>nditions,  are  involved  in  this  mighty^  mesh  of  laws. 
T’here  is  an  origin  (»f  minds  in  the  same  wjiy  as  there  is  Jiu 
origin  of  spi-eies,  and  ;dl  in  the  wa\"  of  luitural  develo])nient. 
Learned  physicians,  like  Huxley,  ponder  deeply  the  ligjiment 
which  triumphantly  ])roves  the  rehitionship  of  iiuiii  to  the 
monkey  or  the  gorilhi.  The  work  of  Dr.  M‘Cosli,  and  also  that 
of  Dr.  Ihushnell,  might  Ih'  very  Jipprojuiately  cjdlc'd  the  Limita¬ 
tions  of  Supt‘rnatiiral  Knowledge'.  They  ])oth  distinctly  state 
tin  '//•own  faith  in  tho  supenuitund  as  a  fact  and  an  opemtioii 
uj>on  our  nice  ;  but  they  do  not  inform  us  whether  it  seems  con¬ 
sistent  witli  tlndr  belief  tluit,  in  conditions  beyond  tho.se  we  eyoiy 
ilay  beliold,  tin*  supernatural  cannot  take  sliape  and  colour,  and 
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ap|K'ar  ;  and  J'rolialtlv  a  wise  •md  di-  •  • 
rtops  short  of  any  ^tatomonf  „non  thir,'”’'^  '5  ""‘iorstandin^r 
.ay  nnlo.>.s  the  apparition  has  made  itSr  v  "-?  "•  .  ■'‘''■•‘I' 

Dr.  Bnslinell  am  Dr.  M'Cosli  i.,  .  ^ t'>  him  ?  Both 

. . .  ».ko„ . 

ovs.vs  are  t.vati.ses  upon  tim  supornSor  I  ' 

.S.mu  u.iy  a.s  any  .sorrnon  indudos  the  id.  r"'i  Die 

or.;«it  .s  contained  in  anv  c^  i'?  "‘.V.l''  ^’'IH'n.atnral 
Evidences  ot  Chri.stianity.  ‘  ^  ‘  •duial  Ihcoloiry,  or  t lie’ 

ilioro  are  some  aspects  of 

wi.slicd  more  fnlly  discuss, .‘d  i„  1  •''’'(“■•natural  we  couhl  have 

Dr.  ADCosh.  \VHter.:rtlm  "uZnS'  of 

nurst  not  uow  quit,‘  ignore  and  Ls  over'tl'^'' 

"o<lern  days,  (t  would  I„.  a  .lan-owoo  '’f' our 

dangerous  ar^Munent  to  su.stain  th'it '''  ^  * '“'^’’'no  to  teacli  a 

tion  to  the  inanife.station.s  of  <  '■**  P''osont  no  rel’a- 

•"•'I  tliat  he  IS  siLStained  hy  supernatnr!  ^  supernatural  forces 

^vi.sh,sl  Dr.  A  •Cosl,  had  (.andl,.,|  i’s  ti  e  ^  '  iv'"''  ''nve 

natura  ,n  relati,.n  to  man.  Wl’at  ./re  tl  r  “"Por- 

""turalism  ?  AVe  are  he.set  hv  !•  >  '"••'fations  of  .suLr- 

o'vn  day.  There  is  the  Ha.l,liIe/eisn/'Er  ''‘''‘‘'‘"•’'’'■'’‘•s  in  om- 
n  a  I  spiritual  life;  a,,,!  there  is  .'^''n'v.s  its  di.shdief 

iccntious  which,  while  it  prof,>s.se.s  to  '  t  '‘i’''''‘""!'sni,  wild  ami 
it-self  t,,  he  haunted  hy  ‘  heckonino-  i*'*^"  avows 

only  places  itself  i„  the  path  ^f  mo' ''T'’  •"’•n'lows  dire  ’ 
surrenders  itself  to  flw»  J  ^  — ip  r  ' 

S...rv’  rf  Sir!  "il'l  iZ  z 

rai«t, ;  i,„,  I,,,  “'I  .ars.in«,„  fi 

"  •’ 1' 

rctider  .‘iC(inainted  witli  '  ’  i. 

•snrpri.sed'’  tl’nt’"''"''^''  f^nlwer 

Hoatmjr  hints  and  siirmi.ses  of  animni  ^  oom|)elle,|  the 

D'sitions  ot  metajihysical  .scien<;e  nVl!  and  the  pro 

•lepartment  of  Hetion  nr  ‘o  his  servi«‘  in  hi  ^ 

'brought  at  his  «V,i  k  like  ''is  works  m  7" 

ceive  .some  writers  have  cham-ed  artist.  AVe  per- 

with  th(‘ Iww  i  ^  immense  resonr  r 

k-si.c  hi,  -r  «»pio .» wi,'crrori;:' 

I'"’''"'' “'Ola«sifatiou  of  hi,"  •kill  ii.  ti,„ 

■  iterary  po.s.se.ssion.s,  which  is 
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very  much  Tn«»r(‘  even  tlian  the  iininediate  literary  work  itself. 
There  is  a  husiiiess-like  mastery  over  the  materials,  wliich  is  a 
very  (‘difying  example  to  all  literary  students.  This  is  the  case 
in  the  work  l>efore  us  ;  it  is  a  story,  and  a  strange  story,  hut  it 
is  also  in  the  discourses  and  discussions  of  Fab(*r,  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  glance  over  the  whole  field  of  the  liteu'ature  of  the  sujkt- 
natural.  We  dare  not  s;iy  that  the  novelist  has  travellml 
through  all  the  writers  whose  na  oes  are  menti(Hied  in  CJaffarel 
Lavat(‘rius  :  his  Book  of  S|K‘ctres,  and  Natalis  Tallipied  ;  his 
IVeaties  of  Apparitions  and  Spirits,  and  Robert  Find;  his  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Holy  Cross,  and  Pierius  Valerianus  ;  his  Hiero¬ 
glyphics,  and  Caphio’s  Art  of  the  Cabala,  anil  Picus  Mirandola 
and  Augustinus  Niphus,  and  Hieronymus  lortus,  and  CJratavolus, 
and  Antoninus  Mizalous.*  It  is  even  possible  that  many  of  our 
readiTs  mav  scarcely  kmnv  these  authors  ov  their  writings,  but 
th(‘y  all  show  man’s  insjitiable  ipiest  after  the  occult  and  tlie 
unknown;  and  that  very  quest  is  not  the. least  argument  for 
the  re-idity  id'  that  he  desires. 

'i’he  reader  will  expect  of  Sir  E<lward  that  he  realises  all  he 
touches.  In  a  very  remarkable  degree  his  ])owers  are  at  once 
analytical  and  synthi'tical ;  the  imagination  is,  in  its  very 
nature,  synthetical ;  thus  he  has  elevated  into  those  regions  id* 
art  which  it  is  his  gift  to  illustnite  and  to  populate,  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  niiKlern  supernatural.  He,  with  Dr.  M‘Cosh,  or 
Dr.  Bushnell,  also,  of  course,  affirms  the  existence  of  the  super¬ 
natural  ;  but,  with  his  characteristic  boldness  id’  thought,  he 
.advances  farther,  to  .show  the  true  limitations  of  knowledge. 
We  have  not  Waai  .surj)rised  that  sundry  critics  have  affectiMl  a 
kind  of  .scorn  id’  the  book.  Sceptics  and  .'rpiritualists  alike 
will  l)c‘  disposed  to  do  that,  for  the  volumes  are  not  verv  favour¬ 
able  to  the  conclusions  of  either.  The  author,  we  have  heen 
given  for  some  time  to  understand,  has  been  not  unimpressed 
by  the  .strange  feats  of  superstition  in  our  dav — .superstition 
which  (vrtainly  tran.scends  all  the  so-called  superstitions  of  the 
latiT  periods  of  the  dark  ages  of  England  ;  the  nomenclature 
is  (lifferent,  witches  and  wizards  are  not  understood  to  hold  their 
Siibbaths  on  heaths  and  in  forests  ;  but  p(‘ople  laving  claim  to 
similar  }K)wers  do  hold  their  mmccfi  in  the  rich  and  wealthy 
homes  of  Belgravia  and  Norwood.  If  Gipsies  are  not  so  often  seen 
asking  you  to  cross  their  ])alm.s  with  .silver,  yet  cuiming  Yankees 
(hunaml  of  you  before  tlnw  call  up  the  ‘trick.sv  Aritd,’  that  you 
ilrop  the  fee  of  gold  at  their  door.  The  age  is  as  superstitious  as 
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any  age  which  has  gone  heiore  it.  Sir  Edward,  in  his  ‘  Strangt‘ 
Storv,’  has  attempted  to  reduce  its  various  characters  to  a 
dramatic  order.  Allen  Fenwick  is  a  simple,  hard,  intellectual 
sceptic,  witli  a  mind  richly  furnished  from  many  fields  of 
knowledge, — a  ]>hysician,  w  hose'  creed  was,  that  ‘  the  mind  was 
as  clearly  the  n  sult  of  the  hodily  organization  as  the  music  of 
the  harpsichord  is  the  result  of  the  instrumental  mechanism.* 
In  Mr.  Vigors  wa‘  have  the  men'  vulgar,  ignorant  iiu'smerist — 
‘a  small  man  walking  on  tiptoe*,  e>pening  his  house*  three  time's 
a  week  to  a  sek'ct  tew’,  whom  he*  first  fed  and  then  l)iole)gise‘d.’ 
In  Margrave  we  have  the^  e>vertiow’ing  animal  will,  the  stremg 
nature  ])<overful  over  the  intellect,  hut  powerless  against  gooel- 
iK'ss.  In  Dr.  Faheu*  the  writer  has  incarnate'd  all  the*  me>n‘ 
e>rthe)dox  theenies  e)f  the  marvellous,  as  associate'd  with  the. 
metaphysical  of  the  modern  schools,  and  unfolde'd  in  the  ]>ages 
of  Fe'irie'r,  of  Hihbert,  of  Abe'rcromhie'  and  Hamiltem,  anel 
lire'wste'i*  anel  Midler.  In  Sir  Philip  Derval  we  have  a  kinel  e>f 
Sir  Ke'iielm  Digby — a  believe'i  in  the*  possibility  of  acepiaintance 
with  occult  and  hieldmi  things,  a  eiisciple'  of  Van  Helmout  and 
the'  Alcln'inists,  arnl  a  se'arclu'r  among  the  eloctrine's  of  the*  lost 
Eastern  lore  ;  and  in  Lilian  we  have*  a  ]>ortrait  of  the*  mode'rn 
Me'dium.  For  all  this  the*  write'r  has  be*en  charged  with  re'ading 
u|).  Any  oni‘  aci|uaint(*<l  with  the  previous  works  of  the  authen* 
will  e'asily  b(*lii‘ve  that  the  ti(‘hls  of  myste'ry,  and  the*  lite*rature; 
of  the'  myste'rious,  have  always  e'xercise'd  a  spi*!!  and  a  fiiscination 
over  his  mind.  His  writings  have  usually  evinceel  an  acepiaint¬ 
ance  with  the  manners,  anel  the*  costume*,  and  the  books  ed'  any 
age  he*  has  eletermineel  to  ))ortray.  We  are  humble  revie;we*rs, 
at  a  sutHcie'ut  distance  frenn  the  autheir  to  be*  able^  te)  be*  just  to 
his  vast  merits  anel  attainments  ;  anel  although  me)st  e)f  the*  we>rks 
te)  which  ho  reders  are*  u[)e>n  e)ur  e)wn  be)e)k-shelves,  anel  we*  are 
free  to  e'e)ni’ess  that  wo  have  be'e'ii  not  unintereste*el  re*aele.‘rs  in 
this  kinel  of  lore,  wo*  have  yet  te)  le*arn  that  it  is  a  liti'iary 
iniepiity  for  a  writer  te)  make*  himse*lf  acepminteel  with  all  the* 
be)e)ks  anel  autheers,  as  far  as  ])e)ssible,  upe)n  the  subject  lie  has 
])re)posi‘el  te)  exhibit  e)n  his  page.  In  a  marvelle)us  maimer,  by 
the  te)uch  of  triui  genius,  all  r(*aelings  are*  fusi*el  in  the  mind  e)f 
the  writer,  and  come  forth  concrete.  Anel  wo  must  n^garel 
the;  teaching  anel  the*  intentie)n  of  tlie  boe)k  as  healthy,  as 
conveying  senuiel  anel  neeeled  ropre)e)F  te)  the  multitueles  in 
the  prese'iit  elay  who  in  Englanel  and  on  tlie  Ce)ntinent  have 
forsaken  the  fountain  of  living  waters,  anel — loitering  round 
hihh*s,  and  listeming  for  tlie  lappings,  w^aiting  upon  the  halluci- 
natie)ns  of  Karris,  and  Horne,  anel  Forster*,  ‘  follow  on,*  not  He) 
kne)W'  the  Lord, ’but  to  kiieiw"  ‘the  strong  delusions  and  to  believe 
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a  lie/  Sir  Edward,  fullowinjf  the  teachings  of  the  distinguished 
Maine  de  Ihran,  pruiuMinced  hy  Victor  Cousin  the  most  original 
thinker  of  France,  distinguished  man’s  nature  into  three 
develo}»ments :  the  iirst  rudimentary  life  of  man, — the  animal 
life, — chjiracterisc*d  hy  im|>ressions,appi*tites,  movements ;  (►rganic 
in  their  origin,  and  ruled  hy  the  law  of  necessity  :  next,  the 
human  life,  from  which  fri'e-will  and  self-consciousness  emerge — 
tin*  union,  in  fact,  of  mind  and  matter:  hut  in  neither  of  these 
conditions  of  vit;il  lK‘ing  is  the  explanation  (►f  the  true  marvels 
ef  our  being:  the  thinker  arrives  at  the  third  life  of  man  in 
man’s  soul.  Thus  there  arc  three  lives  in  man — thn'e  orders 
of  facidties.  It  is  the  belief  of  Sir  Edward,  with  the  illustrious 
Frenchman  whose  doctrine  In*  illustrates,  that  Christianity 
alone,  by  receipts  for  human  iginu-ance  and  sorrow’,  (‘inhracing 
tile  whole  man,  dissimulatt‘s  noin*  of  the  lives  of  his  nature, 
and  avails  itsi*lf  of  his  miseries  and  his  W(‘akn(‘ss  in  order  to 
conduct  him  to  Ids  end,  in  showing  him  all  the  want  that  he 
has  of  a  succour  more  exalted. 

The  ‘Strange  Story’  is  not  so  much,  as  many  of  the  tictions 

of  our  author,  a  «h*lineati«>n  of  manners  and  morals.  Manners 

an*  id(‘ntical  with  morals  anywh(*re,  in  any  age,  in  any  nation. 

C«Hnl  morals  rt*sult  in  good  manners,  and  so  the  reverse;  hut  it 

needs  the  philoso])hic  eye  to  detect  the  way  in  which  this 

problem  is  wrought  out.  ’I’here  is  not  much  to  remind  the 

reailiT  of  ‘The  Caxtons/  and  ‘Lucretia;*  gr(‘at  the  dilierence 

indeed,  but  gri‘at  tlu*  unity.  ‘As  You  Like  ItM»y  the  side  of 

‘  Mach(*th.’  Oiu*  critic,  with  some  shallowness  of  criticism,  calls 

‘  lauT(*tia’  a  ‘  detest-idile  imitation  of  a  detestable  school.’  Such 

languagi*  is  to  us  altog^'ther  mysterious.  ‘Lucretia’  is  ct‘rtainly 

an  imitation  of  im  school  ;  and  although  a  bTrihh*  jierformancc*,  it 

hoMs  us  by  t»)o  mightv  and  tearful  a  witcherv  to  be  detestable. 

•  *  • 
it  is  truth  taught  from  the  tragic  side  of  lile.  To  paint  vice  is 

alwavs  tragic  and  ti*rrible,  and  alwavs  invoice's  dc'testidde  circuin- 

stiuices.  'riu*n*  is  always  a  re  pulsive*  horror  e)f  thie*k  elarkne'ss — 

a  Walpurgis  reve*lry  ;  it  is  (‘ver  the  se*enerv  of  a  blaste'd  heath, 

a  si'e'thing  e'alelron,  anel  the*  incantation  and  dance  of  witch-life. 

And  to  iKunt  virtue  is  I'ver  to  rouiiel  with  the  jileasant  forms  aiul 

colours  e)f  huineuir  that  whie'h  must  charm  the  he*art  and  e*a])- 

tivate*  the*  spirit.  Hogarth  j^dnteel  very  repulsive  sce'iies,  but  lie 

has  not  be'e*n  themght  a  bad  moralist  ;  ye't  me^st  ]iersons  will 

prc*le*r  looking  on  the  hoine'ly  featmvs  e>f  the*  Blind  Fielelle^r. 

•  The  C  axtons’  has  a  great  ele*al  of  pleasant  Wilkie  life — with  the 

jieielititm,  however,  that  it  is  e)ver-archoel  by  tlie  vast  and  unive'rsal 

blue  sky  e»f  ge*nius.  What,  then,  is  ‘  Lue*retia’  but  the  tcirihle 

picture*  e>f  wliat  edue'ation  is  without  a  conscie'iice,* — a  soul  with- 
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out  couscieuco — a  mind  lit  up  ^vith  learnint(,  and  impolled  by 
strong  will,  but  without  the  love  or  thought  i>t‘  good,  and  there¬ 
fore  ‘  a  world  without  a  sun  V  And  what  a  })icture  is  that ! 
Thus,  if  the  reader  has  ever  liap[)ened  to  be  in  some  great 
minster  or  eathedral,  or  room  of  death,  where  the  body  of 
«leeeasc‘d  greatiu*ss  lay  in  state — the  room  from  ceiling  to  tiiX)r 
covennl  with  black — we  trod  on  the  black  carpet — the  ornaments, 
the  liangings,  all  black  ;  each  ministering  attendant  in  black,  and 
nothing  to  be  seen  but  a  disinal  robing  and  vesture  of  black — 
no  davlight  there  :  so  seen,  wliat,  then,  availed  it  that  the  stripes 
of  silver  lK‘hind  the  tall,  ghastly,  flaring  tapers  threw  the  spectral 
light  on  the  coronet  on  the  cothn — the  sword  or  the  garter,  or 
the  star,  the  plume,  or  the  flash  of  the  red  or  yellow  lustre  on 
the  mountings  of  the  sword  ?  Had  there  be(*n  no  light,  we  could 
not  have  known  how  deej)  was  the  darkness,  but  now  evc‘ry 
ghastly  flambeau  and  red  torch  only  n‘veah‘d  the  crowds  pass¬ 
ing  round  th(‘  cothn,  in  the  worshi])  of  death.  Sucli  is  the  soul 
without  couscii'uce  and  without  love.  Such  is  the  impression 
we  receive  from  characters  like  Margrave  or  Lucretia.  The 
black  hangings  of  moral  death  dra]H‘  the  spirit ;  and  the  imagina¬ 
tion  and  the  fell  ])urpose  ari'  only  like  funeral  lights  on  a  coffin, 
and  th(‘  ehxjuencc  rings  on  our  ear  like  a  death-dirge  or  mass 
over  a  coffined  soul.  In  Margrave  the  wriU'r  has  analysed  the 
soul  witlnait  a  consci(‘nce  in  a  lower  deep,  but  the  fearful  lesson 
is  thi‘  sani(‘  as  in  Lucr(.‘tia. 

In  a  ]>assage  which  wt‘  think  will  seem  to  the  reader  marvellous 
writing,  our  author  attempts  to  set  before  us  a  vision  of  this 
threefold  life  ;  it  is  the  vision  of  inner  being  of  the  evil  genius  of 
the  story  of  Margrave. 

‘And  the  brain  now  opened  on  my  sight,  with  all  its  labyrinth  of 
cells.  1  seemed  to  have  the  clue  to  every  winding  in  the  maze. 

aair  therein  a  moral  u'orhly  charred  and  mined,  as,  in  some  /aide 
I  have  read,  the  world  of  the  moon  is  described  to  be  ;  yet  withal  it  was 
a  brain  of  may nif  cent  formation.  The  powers  abused  to  evil  had 
been  originally  of  rare  order,  imagination,  and  scope  :  the  cncr^ries 
that  dare ;  the  faculties  that  discover.  Ihit  the  moral  part  of  the 
brain  had  failed  to  dominate  the  mental.  Defective  veneration  of 
what  is  good  or  great;  cynical  disdain  of  what  is  right  and  just ;  in 
fine,  a  grc'at  intellect  first  misguided,  then  ])ervertcd,  and  now  falling 
with  the  decay  of  the  body  into  ghastly  but  iin])osing  ruins.  J^uch 
was  the  world  of  that  brain  as  it  had  been  three  years  ago.  And 
still  continuing  to  gaze  thereon,  I  observed  three  sejjaratcenuinations  of 
liyht ;  the  one  of  a  pale  red  hue,  the  second  of  a  pale  azure,  the  third 
a  silvery  spark, 

‘The  red  light,  which  grew  paler  and  paler  as  I  lor)ked,  undulated 
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IVoin  the  brain  alon^  the  arteries,  the  veins,  the  nerves.  And  I 
inunniired  to  myself,  Is  this  the  principle  of  animal  life  ?  ” 

‘  The  a/.urt'  lij^ht  Cijually  permeated  tlie  frame,  crossing  and  uniting 
with  the  red,  but  in  a  separate  and  distinct  ray,  exactly  as,  in  the 
outer  world,  a  ray  of  light  crosses  or  unites  with  a  ray  of  heat, 
though  in  itself  a  separate  individual  agency.  And  a^ain  1  murmured 
to  myself,  “  Is  this  the  principle  of  intellectual  being,  directing  or 
intluencing  that  of  animal  life;  with  it,  yet  not  of  it  ?  ” 

‘  Hut  the  silvery  spark  !  What  was  that  ?  Its  centre  seemed  the 
brain.  Hut  1  could  lix  it  to  no  single  organ.  !Nay,  wherever  1 
looked  through  the  system,  it  rellected  itself  as  a  star  reflects  itself 
upon  water.  And  1  observed  that  while  the  red  light  was  growing 
feebler  and  feebler,  and  tlie  azure  light  was  confused,  irregular — now 
obstructed,  now  hurrying,  now  almost  lost — the  silvery  spark  was 
unaltered,  undisturbed.  JSo  independent  of  all  which  agitated  and 
vexed  the  frame,  that  1  became  strangely  aware  that  if  the  heart 
stopped  in  its  action,  and  the  red  light  died  out,  if  the  brain  were 
paralyzed,  that  energetic  mind  smitten  into  idiot cy,  and  the  azure 
fight  wandering  objectless  as  a  meteor  wanders  over  the  morass, — 
still  that  silver  spark  would  shine  the  same,  indestructible  by  aught 
that  shattered  its  tabernacle.  And  1  murmured  to  mvself,  “  Can 
that  starry  sj)ark  speak  the  presence  of  the  soul  ?  Does  the  silver 
light  shine  within  creatures  to  which  no  life  immortal  has  been 
promised  by  Divine  Jxevelation  r’’ 

‘  Involuntarily  1  turned  my  sight  towards  the  dead  forms  in  tlie 
motley  cidlection,  and  lo,  in  my  trance  or  my  vision,  life  returned  to 
them  all!  To  the  elephant  and  the  serpent;  to  the  tiger,  the 
vulture,  the  beetle,  the  moth  ;  to  the  tish  and  the  polypus,  and  to  you 
mockery  of  man  in  the  giant  ape. 

‘  I  seemed  to  see  each  as  it  lived  in  its  native  realm  of  earth,  or  of 
air,  or  of  water;  and  the  red  light  jdayed,  more  or  h‘ss  warm, 
thri'ugh  tlu‘  structure  of  each,  and  the  azure  light,  though  duller  of 
hiu*,  seemed  to  shoot  through  the  red,  and  communicate  to  the 
creatures  an  intelligence  far  inferior  indeed  to  that  of  man,  but 
sulHcing  to  eonduct  the  current  of  their  will,  and  inlluence  the 
cunning  of  their  instincts.  Hut  in  none,  from  the  elephant  to  the 
moth,  from  the  bird  in  which  brain  was  the  largest,  to  the  hybrid  in 
which  life  seemed  to  live  as  in  jilants, — in  none  teas  visible  ihe  stamf 
silver  spark.  1  turned  my  eyes  from  the  creatures  around,  back 
again  to  the  form  cowering  uiuler  the  huge  anaconda,  and  in  terror 
at  the  animation  which  the  carcasses  took  in  the  awful  illusions  ot 
that  marvellous  trance.  Dor  the  tiger  moved  as  if  scenting  blood, 
ami  to  the  eyes  of  the  serpent  the  dread  fascination  seemed  slowly 
returning. 

‘  .\gain  I  gazed  on  the  starry  spark  in  the  form  of  the  man.  And 
I  murmurtal  to  myself,  “  Hut  ii*  this  be  the  soul,  why  is  it  so  undis- 
turbt'd  and  undarkened  by  the  sins  which  have  left  such  trace  and 
such  ravage  in  the  world  of  the  brain?”  Jml  ffazinf/  yet  more  in¬ 
tently  on  the  spark.  I  became  vayuely  aware  that  it  was  not  the  soul ^ 
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hut  the  halo  around  the  soul,  as  the  star  we  sec  in  leaven  is  not  the 
star  ifsctjf  hut  its  circle  of  ra^s.  And  if  the  Uyht  itself  teas  undis¬ 
turbed  and  undarkenedy  it  was  because  no  sins  done  in  the  body  could 
annihilate  its  essence^  noraJJ'eet  the  eternity  of  its  duration.  The  liyht 
teas  clear  teithin  the  ruins  of  its  lodymenty  because  it  miyht  2>ass  away^ 
but  could  not  be  extinyuished. 

‘  But  the  soul  itself  in  the  heart  of  the  light  rejected  back  on  my 
own  soul  within  me  its  iiielVable  trouble,  humiliation,  and  sorrow ; 
for  those  ghastly  wrecks  of  power  placed  at  its  sovereign  command 
it  was  responsible  :  and,  appalled  by  its  own  sublime  fate  of  duration, 
was  about  to  carry  into  ettrnity  the  account  of  its  mission  in  time. 
Yet  it  seemed  that  while  the  soul  was  still  there,  though  so  forlorn 
and  so  guilty,  even  the  wrecks  around  it  were  majestic.  And  the 
soul,  whatever  sentence  it  might  merit,  was  not  among  the  hopelessly 
lost.  For  in  its  remorse  and  its  shame,  it  might  still  have  retained 
what  could  serve  for  redemption.  And  I  saw  that  the  mind  was 
storming  the  soul  in  some  terrible  rebellious  war — all  of  thought,  of 
passion,  of  desire,  through  which  the  azure  light  poured  its  restless 
ilow,  were  surging  up  round  the  starry  spark,  as  in  siege.  And  1 
could  not  comprehend  the  war,  nor  yuess  what  it  was  that  the  mind 
demanded  the  soul  to  yield.  Only  the  distinction  between  the  two 
was  made  intelligible  by  their  antagonism.  And  I  saw'  that  the  soul, 
sorely  tempted,  looked  afar  for  escape  from  the  subjects  it  had  ever 
so  ill  controlled,  and  who  sought  to  reduce  to  their  vassal  the  power 
which  had  lost  authority  as  their  king.  1  could  feel  its  terror  in  the 
sympathy  of  my  own  terror,  the  keenness  of  my  own  supplicating 
pity.  1  knew  that  it  was  imploring  release  from  the  perils  it  con¬ 
fessed  its  want  of  strength  to  encounter.  And  suddenly  the  starry 
spark  rose  from  the  ruins  and  the  tumult  around  it, —  rose  into  space 
and  vanished.  And  where  my  soul  had  recognised  the  presence  of 
soul,  there  was  a  void.  But  the  red  light  burned  still,  becoming 
more  and  more  vivid  ;  and  as  it  thus  repaired  and  recruited  its  lustre, 
the  whole  animal  form  which  had  been  so  decrepit,  grew  restored 
from  decay,  gri‘w  into  vigour  and  youth  :  and  1  saw'  Slargrave  as  J 
had  seen  liim  in  the  waking  world,  the  radiant  image  of  animal  life 
in  the  beauty  of  its  fairest  bloom. 

‘And  over  this  rich  vitality  and  this  symmetric  mechanism  now 
rtdgned  only,  with  the  animal  life,  the  mind.  The  starry  liyht  Jled 
and  the  soul  vanished,  still  teas  lejt  visible  the  mind :  mind,  by  which 
sensations  convey  and  cumulate  ideas,  and  muscles  obey  volition  ;  mind, 
as  in  those  animals  that  have  more  than  the  elementary  instincts  ;  mind, 
as  it  miyht  be  in  men,  were  men  not  immortal.  As  my  eyes,  in  the 
\  ision,  followed  the  azure  light,  undulating,  as  before,  through  the 
cells  of  the  brain,  and  crossing  the  red  amidst  the  labyrinth  of  the 
nerves,  1  perceived  that  the  essence  of  that  azure  light  had  under¬ 
gone  a  change  ;  it  had  lost  that  faculty  of  continuous  and  concentred 
power  by  w  hich  man  improves  on  the  works  of  the  past,  and  weaves 
schemes  to  be  developed  in  the  i’uture  of  remote  generations ;  it  had 
lost  all  sympathy  in  the  past,  because  it  had  lost  all  conception  of  a 
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future  beyond  the  qrarc ;  it  had  lost  consciencCy  it  had  lost  remorse. 
The  being  it  intormeil  was  no  longer  accountable  through  eternity 
for  the  employment  of  time.  The  azure  light  was  even  more  vivid 
in  certain  organs  useful  to  the  conservation  of  existence,  as  in  those 
organs  I  had  observed  it  more  vivid  among  some  of  the  inferior 
animals  than  it  is  in  man — secretiveness,  destructiveness,  and  the 
ready  perception  of  things  immediate  to  the  wants  of  the  day.  And 
the  azure  light  was  brilliant  in  cerebral  cells,  where  before  it  had 
been  dark,  such  as  those  which  harbour  mirthfulness  and  hope,  for 
there  the  light  was  recruited  by  the  exuberant  health  of  the  joyous 
animal  being.  But  it  was  lead-like,  or  dim,  in  the  yreat  social  organs 
through  tchieh  man  subordinates  his  own  interest  to  that  of  Ins  species, 
and  utterly  lost  in  those  through  tvhich  man  is  reminded  of  his  duties 
to  the  throne  of  his  Maker. 

‘  In  tliat  marvellous  penetration  with  which  the  Vision  endowed  ino, 
I  perceived  that  in  this  mind,  though  in  energy  far  superior  to  many, 
though  retaining,  from  memories  of  the  former  existence,  the  relics 
of  a  culture  wide  and  in  some  things  profound  ;  though  sliarpened 
and  quickened  into  formidable,  if  desultory,  force  whenever  it  schemed 
or  aimed  at  the  animal  self-conservation,  which  now  made  its  master- 
impulse  or  instinct ;  and  though  among  the  reminiscences  of  its 
state  befon'  its  change  were  arts  whicli  1  could  not  comprehend,  but 
which  I  felt  were  dark  and  terrible,  lending  to  a  will  never  checked 
by  remorse,  arms  that  no  healthful  philosophy  has  placed  in  the 
arseiial  of  disciplined  genius ;  though  the  mind  in  itself  had  an  ally 
in  a  body  as  perft'ct  in  strength  and  elasticity  as  man  can  take  from 
the  favour  of  nature — still,  1  say,  T  felt  that  that  mind  wanted  the 
something,  without  which  men  never  could  found  cities,  frame  laws, 
bind  together,  beautify,  exalt  the  elements  of  this  world,  by  creeds 
that  habitually  subject  them  to  a  reference  to  another.  The  ant,  and 
the  bee,  and  the  beaver  congregate  and  construct:  but  they  do  not 
improve.  Man  improves  because  the  future  impels  onward  tliat 
which  is  not  found  in  the  ant,  the  bee,  and  the  beaver — that  which 
was  gone  fnnn  the  being  before  me. 

‘  1  shrank  appalled  into  myself,  covered  my  face  with  my  liands, 
and  groaned  aloud  :  “  Jlave  1  ever,  then,  doubted  that  soul  is  distinct 
from  mind  ?  ” 

‘  A  hand  here  again  touched  my  forehead,  the  light  in  the  lamp 
was  extinguished,  1  became  insensible,  and  when  I  recovered  I  found 
inysolt  back  in  the  room  in  which  1  had  first  conversed  with  Sir 
IMiilip  Derval,  and  si'ated,  as  before,  on  the  sofa,  by  his  side. 

Lengthy  as  the  (piotatiou  is,  wo  must  yet  present  another  b> 
our  readiMs :  it  is  the  language  of  Faber,  to  whom  Christianity, 
while  a  supernatural  fact,  forbids  every  attempt  to  lift  the  cur¬ 
tain  tnuii  Indore  the  faei*  of  the  spirit,  or  the  kingdom  of  the 
future.  It  illustrates  the  great  object  of  the  lunik,  which  is  to 
show  that,  even  sujiposing  the  possibility  of  an  entrance  into  tlui 
world  of  siiirits,  a  possibility  of  holding  communiou  with  dejiarted 
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souls,  or  of  commanding  the  forces  of  spiritual  powers,  there  can 
be  no  adc<piatc‘  support  in  this  or  in  any  of  these,  while,  on  the 
contrary,  (loil  has  su])plied  iu  prayer,  and  in  the  promises  oi'  his 
word,  spiritual  strength.  It  is  in  prayer,  and  iu  the  study  of  the 
Word  of  (1(kI,  that  man  really  lavs  hold  upon  supiTnatural 
stivngth.  We  would  fain  ho}X‘  and  believe  that  words  which 
st‘eni  so  thoughtful,  doctrine  and  teaching  so  sound  and  holy,  are 
not  merely  the  words  of  the  richly-endowed  and  accomplished 
artist,  hut  in  the  heart  of  the  writer — an  oxj)erience  and  a  power. 
Faber,  the  Christian,  thus  speaks  to  Fenwick,  the  sceptic,  upon 
liis  book,  in  which  he  seeks  to  overthrow  the  doctrine  of  the 
immortality  and  immaUudality  of  the  soul  : — 

‘  Your  book  is  a  proof  of  the  soul  that  you  fail  to  discover.  Without 
a  soul,  no  man  would  work  for  a  Future  that  begins  for  his  fame 
when  tlie  brcatli  is  gone  from  his  body.  Do  you  remember  how  you 
saw  that  little  child  praying  at  the  grave  of  her  father  ?  Shall  I  tell 
you  that  in  her  simple  orisons  she  prayed  for  the  benefactor — who 
had  cared  for  the  orphan  ;  who  had  reared  over  dust  that  tomb  which, 
in  a  Christian  burial-ground,  is  a  mute  but  perceptible  memorial  of 
Christian  hopes;  that  tlie  child  prayed,  haughty  man,  for  you?  And 
you  sat  by,  knowing  naught  of  this  ;  sat  by,  amongst  the  graves, 
troubled  and  tortured  by  ghastly  doubts — vain  of  a  reason  that  was 
sceptical  of  eternity,  and  yet  shaken  like  a  reed  by  a  moment’s 
marvel.  Shall  1  tell  the  child  to  pray  for  you  no  more? — that  you 
disbelieve  iu  a  soul?  If  you  do  so  what  is  the  eliicacy  of  prayer? 
Speak,  shall  1  tell  her  this  ?  Shall  the  infant  pray  for  you  never 
more  ? 

‘  1  was  silent ;  I  was  thrilled. 

‘  Has  it  never  occurred  to  you,  who,  in  denying  all  innate  per¬ 
ceptions  as  well  as  ideas,  have  passed  on  to  deductions  from  which 
poor  Locke,  humble  Christian  that  he  was,  would  have  shrunk  in 
dismay ;  has  it  never  occurred  to  you  as  a  wonderful  fact,  that  the 
easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  teach  a  child  is  that  which  seems  to 
metaphysical  schoolmen  the  abstrusest  of  all  problems  ?  Kead  all 
those  ])hiloso])hers  wrangling  about  a  First  Cause,  deciding  on  what 
arc  miracles,  and  then  again  deciding  that  such  miracles  cannot  be; 
and  when  one  has  answered  another,  and  left  in  the  crucible  of 
wisdom  a  caput  morluum  of  ignorance,  then  turn  your  eyes,  and  look 
at  the  infant  praying  to  the  invisible  God  at  his  mother’s  knees. 
This  idea,  so  miraculously  abstract,  of  a  Power  that  the  infant  has 
never  seen,  that  cannot  be  symboled  forth  and  ex|)lained  to  him  by 
the  most  erudite  sage, — a  Cower,  nevertheless,  that  watches  over 
him,  that  hears  him,  that  sees  him,  that  will  carry  him  across  the 
grave,  that  will  enable  him  to  live  on  for  ever; — this  double  mystery 
of  a  Divinity  and  of  a  Soul  the  infant  learns  with  the  most  facile 
readiness,  at  the  lirst  glimpse  of  his  reasoning  faculty.  Jlefore  you 
can  teach  him  a  rule  in  addition,  before  you  can  venture  to  drill  liim 
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into  his  hornbook,  he  leaps  with  one  intuitive  spring  of  all  his  ideas 
to  the  comprehension  of  the  truths  which  are  only  incomprehensible 
to  blundering  sages!  And  you,  as  you  stand  before  me,  dare  not 
say,  “  Let  tlie  child  pray'  for  me  no  more.’*  But  will  the  Creator 
accept  the  child’s  prayer  for  the  man  who  refuses  prayer  for  himself? 
Take  mu  advice — Fray  !  And  in  this  counsel  I  do  not  overstep  my 
province.  1  speak  not  as  a  preacher,  but  as  a  physician.  Tor  healtli 
is  a  word  that  comprehends  our  whole  organization,  and  a  just  eijui- 
librium  of  all  faculties  and  functions  is  the  condition  of  health.  As 
in  your  Lilian  the  eciuilibrium  is  deranged  by  the  over-indulgence  of 
a  spiritual  mysticism  which  withdraws  from  the  nutriment  of  dutv 
the  essential  pabulum  of  sober  sense,  so  in  you,  the  resolute  negation 
of  disciplined  spiritual  communion  between  Thought  and  Divinity 
robs  imagination  of  its  noblest  and  safest  vent.  Thus  from  opposite 
extn'mes,  you  and  your  Lilian  meet  in  the  same  region  of  mist  and 
cloud,  losing  sight  of  each  other  and  of  the  true  ends  of  life,  as  her 
eyes  only  gaze  on  the  stars,  and  yours  only  bend  on  the  earth.  AVerc 
1  advising  her,  I  shouhl  say  :  “  Your  Creator  has  placed  the  scene  of 
your  trial  below,  and  not  in  the  stars.”  Advising  ipit,  1  say  :  “  But 
ill  the  trial  below,  man  should  recognise  education  for  heaven.”  In 
a  word,  1  would  draw  somewhat  more  downward  her  fancy,  raise 
somewhat  more  upward  your  reason.  Take  my  advice  then — Bray. 
Y\)ur  mental  svstem  needs  the  support  of  prayer  in  order  to  preserve 
its  balance.  In  the  embarrassment  and  confusion  of  your  senses, 
clearness  of  perception  will  come  with  habitual  and  trampiil  conti- 
dence  in  Him  who  alike  rules  the  universe  and  reads  the  heart.  I 
only  say'  here  what  has  been  said  much  better  before  by  a  reasoner  in 
whom  all  students  of  Nature  recognise  a  guide.  I  see  on  your  tabic 
the  very  volume  of  Bacon  which  contains  the  passage  I  commend  to 
your  rcllcetion.  Here  it  is.  Listen:  “'fake  an  example  of  a  dog, 
and  mark  wluit  a  generosity  and  courage  he  will  j)ut  on  when  he  finds 
himself  maintained  by  a  man  who,  to  him,  is  instcail  of  a  Cod,  or 
melior  natiira,  which  courage  is  manifestly  such  as  that  creature, 
without  that  confidence  of  a  better  nature  than  his  own,  could  never 
attain.  So  man,  when  he  resteth  and  assureth  himself  upon  divine 
protection  and  fa\our,  gathereth  a  force  and  faith  which  huinaii 
nature  could  not  obtain.”  Y^m  are  silent,  but  your  gesture  tells 
me  your  dmibt — a  doubt  which  your  heart,  so  femininely  tender,  will 
iu>t  speak  aloud  lest  you  should  rob  the  old  man  of  a  hope  with  which 
your  strength  of  manhood  dispenses — you  doubt  the  ellicacy  of 
prayer!  Bause  and  reflect,  bold  but  candid  iiupiirer,  into  the  laws  of 
that  guide  you  call  Nature.  If  there  were  no  eflicaev  in  prayer — 
it*  pray  IT  were  as  mere  au  illusion  of  superstitious  phantasy  as  aught 
against  which  your  reason  now  struggles — do  you  think  that  Xature 
herself  trould  hare  made  if  amonyst  the  most  common  and  facile  of  all 
her  dictates  /  Do  you  believe  that  if  there  really  did  not  exist  that  tie 
between  Alan  and  his  Alaker — that  link  between  life  here  and  life 
hereafter  which  is  found  in  what  we  call  Soul,  alone — that  wherever 
you  look  through  the  universe  you  would  behold  a  child  at  prayer? 
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Xaturc  inculcates  nothin"  that  is  superfluous.  Nature  does  not 
impel  the  leviathan  or  the  lion,  the  eagle  or  the  moth,  to  pray  ;  she 
impels  only  man.  IFhi/?  Because  man  ouli/  has  soul^  and  Soul  seeks 
to  commune  icith  the  Everlasting,  as  a  fountain  struggles  up  to  its 
source.  Burn  your  book.  It  would  found  you  a  reputation  for 
learning  and  intellect  and  courage,!  allow;  but  learning  and  intellect 
and  courage  wasted  against  a  truth — like  spray  against  a  rock  !  A 
truth  valuable  to  the  world,  the  world  will  never  part  with.  You 
will  not  injure  the  truth,  but  you  will  mislead  and  may  destroy  many, 
whose  best  security  is  in  the  truth  which  you  so  eruditely  insinuate 
to  be  a  fable.  Soul  and  Hereafter  are  the  heritage  of  all  men ;  the 
humblest  journegman  in  those  streets,  the  pettiest  trader  behind  those 
counters,  have  in  those  beliefs  their  prerogatives  of  royalty.  You 
would  dethrone  and  embrute  the  lords  of  the  earth  by  your  theories. 
For  my  part,  having  given  the  greater  part  of  my  life  to  the  study 
and  analysis  of  facts,  I  would  rather  be  the  author  of  the  tritest 
homily,  of  the  baldest  poem,  that  inculcated  that  imperishable  essence 
of  the  soul  to  which  I  have  neither  scalpel  nor  probe—  than  be  the 
founder  of  the  subtlest  school,  or  the  framer  of  the  loftiest  verse, 
that  robbed  my  fellow-men  of  their  faith  in  a  spirit  that  eludes  the 
dissecting-knife,  in  a  being  that  escapes  the  crave-digger.  JJuru  your 
book — Accept  This  Book  instead  ;  Bead  and  Pray. 

‘  He  placed  his  Bible  in  my  hand,  embraced  me,  and  an  hour  after¬ 
wards,  the  old  man  and  the  child  left  my  hearth  solitary  once  more.* 

I'liat  which  lias  hoon  regarded  as  the  great  fault  in  BuKver’s 
writing — that  all  along  he  is  too  consciously  working  by  rule's  of 
art — will  be  allegi'd  also  as  the  faidt  of  the  ‘  Strange  Story.’  It 
is  the  fault  of  tlu^  race  of  writers  to  which  he  belongs,  from 
Goethe  downwards.  And  w^e  may  also  notice  how  constantly 
this  servitude  to  rules  of  art  has  been  associated  with  what 
we  may  call  literary  licentiousness  in  princifde  and  develop¬ 
ment.  In  his  (*arly  writings,  Buhver  must  Ix'  regardc'd  as 
certainly  a  most  licentious  writer;  in  his  lat(*r  writings  ho 
has  rectified  his  philosopliy.  Many  of  his  earlier  productions 
had  the  charm,  the  fascination,  and  tlu*  beauty  of  the  cn*sted 
snake ;  and  his  books  are  pt'rpetuallv  liaunted  by  those  moral 
m(nist(‘rs  with  intellects  as  clear  and  divine  <as  the  go<ls,  and 
passions  mighty  with  the  depravity  of  a  lost  arcliangel.  Witli 
much  admiration  for  these  w  ritings,  we  an?  comjielled  to  say  that 
while  most  of  liis  books  liave  the  charm  of  greatness,  onlv  the 
recent  have  the  greatness  and  goodness  of  many,  and  their 
intlTnmce  over  the  y'oung  must  be  in  many  cases  pi'rnicious. 

The  faults  of  Ihdwer  fire  in  his  lawlessness  of  tliought,  in  tlie 
dark  (piestions  he  utters  on  his  harp ;  and  from  tliis  it  wall  not 
lx*  ex|>ect(‘d  that  the  ‘  Strange  Story  ’  is  free.  But  any  accusa¬ 
tion  against  him  will  be  an  accusation  againjst  the  literature  of 
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tiotioii  ill  j^eiieral,  an<l  it  is  tliis, — the  licentiousness  of  imai^ina- 
tlon,  the  daring  innovation  of  an  unbridled  and  unre^jfulated 
fancy  inb>  tlie  domain  of  moral  order  and  comjdeteness.  AW 
must  all  admit  that  tlu'  nature  of  the  mental  production^  ,,f 
Hubver  es]>eci:dly  subj(‘cts  him  to  such  a  cliaroe  as  this;  tlio 
orbit  in  which  lie  travels  is  larger  than  tliat  attemptiul  hy  anv 
other  writer  of  ti«*tion.  He  has  attempted  to  subject  to  liis 
canvass  tlu*  most  intricate  problems  of  our  mental  and  moral 
history,  and  it  is  always  more  difhcult  immeasurably  to  dra}H‘ 
abstract  truth  or  abstract  falsehood  in  fiction  than  it  is  to  put  it 
on  paper  as  a  mere  speculation  of  the  jmre  reason  ;  and  perhaj)s 
we  may  lx.*  permitted  to  go  so  far  as  to  say,  we  do  not  under¬ 
stand  a  proposition  at  all  until  we  have  dramatised  it. 

The  ([notations W(‘  have  given  from  the  ‘Strange  Story’ exhilnt 
the  siime  health v  chanije  fnun  the  literature  of  the  earlier  diivs 
of  th(‘  writer.  We  had  intmided  to  have  taken  the  opportunitv 
of  the  publication  of  these  volumes  for  some  general  remarks 
u|Mm  the  works  of  the  writer.  T3ut  our  sjiace  and  the  suhjt‘Ci  (*n 
which  we  have  ])rinci])ally  touched  prevent  this.  The  ‘Strangi* 
Story*  does  not  abound  in  tlie  many-coloured  life  of  most  of  tlif 
author’s  previous  fictions  ;  especially  it  has  md  the  same  vivid 
brilliancy  of  wit — wit  in  th(‘  liright  and  sparkling  point — wit 
prop(‘r. 

’I’o  merely  collect  into  a  volume  the  aximns  and  maxims  from 
the  works  of  Bulwt'r  would  b(‘  a  most  interesting  task,  and 
it  would  form  a  rich  volume  of  lessons  mi  all  sides  of  human 
nature.  In  none  of  our  novelists  have  we  any  wealth  at  all 
approaching  to  this,  ’bhese  writings  abound  with  epigrammatic 
sentences  reminding  us  of  Voltaire  bind  of  llochefoucault. 
Tli(*y  sparkle  like  crystals  ;  they  shoot  forth  dark  and  keen 
darts  of  light,  or  tire  of  satin*,  or  observation  n^membi'rable  aiiiJ 
pertinent  as  the  sayings  of  strong  thinkers,  or  the  lines  of  groat 
poets.  It  is  noticeabh*  that  they  alxmnd  more  in  the  earlier 
works  ;  there  is  a  spiti‘ful  feline  brilliancy  about  many  of  th(*se 
sayings, — not  unlike  the  blue  spark  we  think  we  extract  from 
the  cat  when  we  stroke  her  backwards  in  the  lampl(‘ss  room. 
This  is  a  characteristic  of  these  men,  and  the  minds  that 
have  observed  the  world  without  learning  the  great  l(‘ssons 
ot  love.  Now,  much  of  that  pertinent  smartness  which  we 
admin*  derives  all  its  forci*  from  pt‘tulance  and  sjiite — from  hat«* 
and  sph*en ;  tor  what  is  satin*,  but  imagination  sharp‘‘ned 
on  the  hone  ot  hate,  or  sconi  ?  All  the  first  works  (^t  Bulwer 
n*present  the  ]>hase  of  moral  history  in  which  the  w'orld  b 
despised.  At  any  rate,  this  is  the  effect  the  artist  has  produci'd. 
Kveiy  one  of  them  is  the  insight  of  scorn  into  the  world’s 
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liollow  heart,  aiul  then'fore  they  all  ahouiul  with  the  smart 
sayings  of  |)hilost)j)hie  wit.  Yet  we  have  no  right  to  idiaitity  the 
writer  with  these  characters,  altliough  lie  must  liave  seen  them 
ami  lived  through  them.  Wit  may  exist  in  tlie  mind  in 
a‘sthetic  proportions,  not  vicious  delormities.  It  mav  he  the 
acid  in  the  cup  of  life,  without  poisoning  the  whole  cup. 

In  the  early  volumes  of  our  writer,  wo  have  far  more  wit 
than  humour;  indivd,  the  humour  si‘ldom  apjiears  at  all.  Tlu‘re 
is  a  sharp,  pungent  (juenilouslessness  when  speaking  of  the  world 
and  the  world’s  ways,  exhihiting  mort‘  painfully  the  sore  heart 
and  the  unsatisfied  spirit — the  fox  gnawing  beneath  the  Spartan 
cloak.  Wit  arises  in  us  from  our  seidng  things  in  angles.  Wit 
is  tlK‘  wintry  frost — tin'  sharp  neealle-point  stinging  the  skin. 
Humour  is  the  water  of  life  genial  ainl  warm  in  the  summer 
sunshiiit'.  TIk'v  are  both  the  c'sst'iice  of  life  ;  hut  the  one 
beneath  the  frost,  flu'  otlna*  luaieath  the  sunheani. 

Till'  language  of  Wit  is,  ‘I  laugh  and  I  despise;’  thedan- 
guageof  Humour  is,  ‘  I  laugh,  hut  1  love.’  Hence  we  find  truly 
enough  that  Wit  is  more  tin'  property  of  had  men,  as  Humour 
is  the  mental  property  of  good  nn'ii.  Wit  draws  keen,  swift 
<listinctions ;  Humour  nnxlifii's  and  shades  and  softens  cha¬ 
racter.  Humour  is  th«‘  language  of  feeling;  Wit  is  the  result 
of  spiteful  thought.  ‘The  Caxtmis’  of  our  author  is  a  work  of 
gaiuine  Humour.  But  in  most  of  our  author’s  other  works 
Uit  is  predominant.  M(*ntal  evolvement  ratln'i*  than  .  moral 
teaching.  Yhese  writings  strike  us  as  those  of  one  who  would 
love  inen  if  he  could  trust  them,  hut  the  first  thought  to  all 
men  is  to  suspect  them.  This  is  what  the  world  does  for  us. 
And  he  has  ceitainly  drawn  to  the  very  life  a  gallery  of 
very  had  men,  rept'ating  that  portrait,  Innvi'ver,  in  lnany  in¬ 
stances.  Thus  I.ord  IMaulevc'rer  in  ‘  Paul  Clifford’  is  just  the 
SJime  person  as  Lord  Lilhurn  in  ‘  Night  and  Morning,’  or  Lord 
\tU grave'  in  Krne'st  IVIaltrav'ers,  and  Corporal  Bunting  in 
‘Eugene  Araia  and  certainly  one  of  the  most  perfectly^ricli 
<uid  natuliil  of  all  our  authors  paintings  is  only  a  Lilhurn  or 
a  Mauleverer  wanting  their  rank  or  opportunity  for  vice. 
Bulwer,  in  his  earlier  writings,  seemed  to  he  rehittMl  to  the  family 
of  humanity  rather  hy  the  hraiii  than  the  heart.  His  heart 
is-  large  and  intense.  And  we  see  occasionally,  nay,  fre- 
Muently,  how  rich  his  atiect ions  are  which  mostly  slumher  tla're, 
hut  it  is  tne  brain  that  lias  heen  most  taxed  and  laborious. 

^  le  brain  is  his  most  restless  and  tervad  force.  There  is  a  sharp 
mtellectualism  over  all  Ids  writings.  We  scarcely  know  another 
'Miter  who  has  (‘jiten  so  much  of  the  forliidden  fruit.  And  you 
cannot  read  without  yourself  plucking  too  of  the  tree  of  know- 
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nt‘  g^MKl  ainl  evil.  H(‘  lias  trodden  restlessly  and 
gl(Mnnily  through  the  regions  of  dark  knowhulge  and  occult 
ideas.  Wi*  do  not  say  there  is  not  much  moral  surgery  in  these 
writings,  hut  the  wrih'r  comes  imm(*diaU*ly  to  the  surg(‘ry  from 
the  dis.s(a*ting  nMUu.  Moral  morbidity  fnMjumitly  nu'ets  us, 
and  them  W(‘  have*  the  wit. — the  wit  of  the  ghastly  old  scare¬ 
crow,  lx»rd  MauleveixT,  his  scheming  old  brain  wigged,  and  his 
leath(*rn  jaws  rougeil,  and  from  his  nightcaj)  jileasantly  laying 
plans  for  the  .stMluction  or  marriage  of  innoccmcc*.  His  wit-like 
Lillmrns — they  disgust  us  ;  they  are  like  the  ]>utrid  exalations 
of  th(^  blue  vampyre  light  which  go  creeping  about  over  graves 
and  charnels. 

Thus  the  reader  will  find  in  the  cours(‘  of  the  work  abun¬ 
dance  of  those  wise  a])horisms  of  life,  intuition,  and  experience, 
with  which  all,  and  especially  the  latest  works  of  the  writer, 
abound.  Many  of  them  may  be  regai(h‘d  as  the  j)rov(‘rhialism 
of  the  sup(‘rnatural.  \V(»  will  venture  to  (piote  a  page  of  th(‘so 
brilliant  and  rmnemberable  words  : — 

Coii^'<i‘leiur.  ‘The  prime  (denunit  of  a  sound  understanding 
is  conscience  itself 

Pro  Her.  ‘Of  all  general  laws,  1  know  of  none  more  general 
than  the  impulse  which  bids  men  pray, — all  the  jdieno- 
mena  of  nature  we  can  ciuiceive,  however  .startling  and  inex- 
p(‘rience<l,  do  not  make  the  brute  pray  ;  but  there  is  not  a 
trouble  that  can  ha]>pen  to  man  but  his  impulse  is  to  J)ray, — 
abvays  provided,  indeed,  that  lie  is  not  a  ])hilosopher.’ 

Wonutii.  ‘  Hi‘tw'een  the  outward  and  the  inward  woman, 
there  is  ev(*r  a  third  woman — such  as  the  whole  human  being 
apjioars  to  the*  world — always  mantled,  .sometim(‘S  masked.’ 

Soul  ouil  Coim  ience.  ‘There  is  no  conscience  when*  .soul  is 
wanting.* 

A  Ijost  Stoil.  ‘  When  the  mortal  delib(*rately  allies  him.scli 
to  tin*  spirits  of  (*vil,  lu*  surrenders  the  citadel  of  his  being  to 
the  guard  of  his  enemies.  The  intellect,  arm(*d  by  the  pa.ssions, 
has  lM*sieg(‘d  and  oppressisl  the  soul ;  but  the  soul  has  never 
eeasetl  to  repine  and  to  r(*pent.' 

Modern  SplrltuaHsin.  ‘I  feel  a  fear  lest  in  the  absorbing 
int(*rest  of  research(*s  which  t(*nd  to  incn*ase  to  a  marvellous 
degree  the  |K)wa*r  of  man  over  all  mattei-s,  animate  or  inanimate, 
1  may  have  blunted  my  own  moral  perception.s,  and  that  there 
may  1m^  much  in  the  knowledge  w^hich  I  sought  tand  acijuircd 
from  the  pure  desire  of  investigating  hidden  truths,  that  could 
Ik*  mori*  abused  to  ]nirposes  of  tremendou.s  evil  than  be  likely 
to  conduce*  to  benignant  good* 

The  Facts  of  Forbidden  Knowledge.  ‘They  are  the  keys  to 
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masked  doors  in  the  rainyKirts  of  nature,  wliiiHi  no  mortal  can 
piuss  throu<(h  without  rousing  dread  sentries  never  st'en  on  this 
side  her  wall/ 

t)cientitic  Krrorff.  ‘The  niistiike  we  make  in  some  science 
we  have  specially  cidtivated  is  often  only  to  be  seen  by  the  li^ht 
of  a  separate  science  as  specially  cultivated  by  another.’ 

CimtrviphUlon.  ‘Thesonlhas  need  of  })auses  of  repose — 
intervals  of  escape  not  only  from  the  flesh,  but  even  from 
tlie  mind.  The  soul  has  a  lonj;  road  to  travel — from  time 
to  eternity.  It  demands  its  haltinj^  hours  of  contemplation/ 
Slander.  ‘  The  adder  that  dwells  in  cities — Slander/ 

The  Tnuhiny  of  Xat are.  ‘It  is  with  some  characters  as 
with  the  subtler  and  more  ethereal  order  of  poets.  To  appre¬ 
ciate  them,  we  must  suspend  tlie  course  of  artificial  life.  In  the 
city  we  call  them  dreamers,  on  the  mountain  top  we  find  them 
interpreters.’ 

Spirits.  ‘The  first  blockhead  W(‘  meet  in  our  walk  b) 
our  orocer  s  can  tell  us  more  than  tlie  ohost  tells  us  ;  the 
poor(!st  envy  we  ever  arousc‘d  hurts  us  more  tlian  the  demon.* 

The  Credulity  of  Sceptics.  ‘The  human  mind,’  said 
Luther,  ‘is  like  a  drunkard  on  horseback  ;  prop  it  on  one  side, 
and  it  falls  on  the  other.  So  the  man  who  is  much  too  eidi^ht- 
ened  to  Kdieve  in  a  pi‘asant’s  relij^don  is  always  sure  to  set  up 
inane  superstition  of  his  own.* 

It  would  be  very  easy  to  lengthen  by  many  pages  these  short 
happy  utterances.  They  are  abundantly  strewn  along  the  pages 
of  the  work. 

The  ‘Strange  Story’  will  give  rise  to  a  <pi(‘stion  often  ])ro- 
])Osed  alr(*ady,  and  one  not  very  easy  to  solve  in  discussing  the 
works  of  Bulwer,  namely,  how  far  the  artist  guides  the  jMiet ; 
or,  how  far  the  ])oet  guides  the  artist  ?  There  are  ])assiiges  of 
such  t(‘ndorn(*ss  that  it  would  seem,  from  their  hiimming  and 
overflowing  pathos,  that  the  writer  could  only  have  spoken  from 
the  depth  of  a  great  sorrow.  But  we  know  that  art  can  affect  us 
as  well  as  nature  ;  and  we  know,  moreover,  that  Sir  Kdward 
works  ever  on  a  principle  of  art.  We  have  reason  to  believe 
that  he  shades  and  touches  his  pictures  again  «and  .again  ;  and 
we  all  remember,  too,  that  the  highest  art  is  to  conce.al  art. 
Nay,  more ;  it  is  the  cjise  that  aftiT  the  mind  luis  accusb)med 
itself  to  work  beneath  what  may  l)e  called  the  mechanism  of 
beauty,  its  veiy^  impulses  shape,  as  they  start  into  life,  a  form  and 
h<Kly,  a  being  that  breathes  in  the  .attitude  and  emotion  of 
pathos  or  terror.  You  must  not  suppose  that  those  passages 
which  wring  the  te.ar  from  your  eye  were  produced  without 
thought  and  study  ;  they  seem  life  and  heart-born,  instant.aneous 
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in  tlieir  touch  ;  hut,  l>oyoiul  a  doubt  depend  on  it,  tlio  artist  knew 
you  would  think  so  iKdore  he  allowed  himself  to  put  them  to  paj)er. 
But  th(*  danixer  is  not  here ;  it  is  in  havini;  that  monstrous  com¬ 
bination,  describcMl  by  (loethe,  ‘The  imagination  all  tire,  the 
hciirt  all  ice/  The  imagination  may  give  the  aesthetic  develop¬ 
ment,  and  revere  the  ]>ower  of  the  artist ;  but  the  heart  must 
give  the  human  developimuit.  Bulwer,  as  we  have  already  sai<l, 
is  a  consummate  artist,  and  he  works  ever  on  the  princi])les 
of  art ;  he  throws  everything  into  its  ideal  relation — lu‘  uses  all 
human  colours  and  forms — his  genius  is  a  true  kideidoscojx*, 
and  the  most  uncouth  and  n‘pulsive  pieces  of  glass  b(*come  not 
only  the  reflectors  of  b(‘auty  in  detail,  but  the  parts  of  a  beauty 
seen  in  the  whole.  He  works  u|)on  a  method ;  the  detraction 
from  his  genius  is  that  he  appears  to  see  too  clearly  the  ni('tlio<l 
u]>on  which  he  works.  The  highest  genius  is  always  ‘  wiser  than 
it  knows.' 

All  criticism  upon  the  book  will  depend  upon  the  sympathy 
tln^  reader  has  with  the  writer,  and  with  the  moral  or  sjuritual 
puqxise  running  through  the  work.  From  the  extracts  we  have 
given,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  reader  who  is  not  a  Christian  can 
have  little  sympathy  with  it.  We  have  not  Ik^cii  at  all  surprised 
at  many  of  the  strictures  we  have  seen.  If  the  reader  interprets 
the  world  from  the  cold,  hard  side  of  natural  law,  he  will  have 
no  sympathy  with  the  writer.  In  a  word,  if  to  the  reader  there 
bi‘  no  sinKu  natund,  all  the  pages  of  the  book  will  be  a  farrago. 
We  have  intimatiMl  that  the  writer  has  collected  together  all  the 
hints  from  tlu'  whoh*  realm  of  the  literature  of  spiritualism,  and, 
with  astonishing  vividness,  he  makes  a  superstition  of  the  mar¬ 
vellous  of  the  nineU'enth  century.  He  has  used  with  astonishing 
grasp  and  vigour  the  traditions  which  have  floated  to  tin*  ear 
fnmi  other  nations.  Tin*  Sent  Jj(eca,  for  instance,  and  the  forms 
of  the  s])iritual  life,  assume  the  same  power  over  the  ri'ader 
which  the  j)hantoms  of  well-known  pia‘ts  have.  Our  age  is  as 
siH)erstitious  as  the  age  of  Shakspt‘are.  The  witches  have 
vanished  from  the  blasted  heath,  and  the  seething  caldron  is 
there  no  more,  but  the  p»H‘t  finds  reivson  still  to  give  objective 
h»rm  to  the  strange  life  of  unseen  things — things  which  take 
shape  and  ap|X‘ar  arouml  him. 

Sublimity  of  cono'ption  is  the  characteristic  of  the  mind  of 
the  writer;  sublimity  of  conception  developed  alike  in  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  the  subject  and  in  the  fancy  and  invention  of  the  lesser 
materials,  com|KU'ting  and  covering  its  parts  together.  Walking 
through  the  deserted  streets  of  Pompeii — those  houses,  tla^at res, 
ami  temples,  the  alnxlo  of  life  two  thousand  years  since — he  at¬ 
tempted  to  re]>eople  them,  and  by  the  wand  of  imperial  fancy  to 
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rebuild  the  ruiu^^  of  tliecity;  to  follow  tbo  pi^oplt'  tbroucfb  all  tlioir 
life  of  vanity  and  sii])erstition,  of  art  and  display,  of  vice  and  of 
love ;  to  u^roiip  togetlier  all  the  mighty  and  nianellous  cireuin- 
stances  of  that  age — the  omens  that  waited  on  the  birth  of  (liristi- 
anitv ;  the  pmsecntions,  when  the  amphitheatre  ning  with  the 
crv,  ‘  The  Christians  to  the  lions  I  the  Christians  to  the  lions  !’  the 
introduction  into  the  scenery  of  tlu'  old  disciple  who  had  l)een 
rais(‘d  in  youth  by  our  Lord  from  the  dead,  and  the  description 
of  the  appearance  of  Paul  on  Mars  Hill,  in  Athens  ;  and,  finally, 
to  pjiint  the  horror  of  the  im]>aled  city  when  the  tin*  aiul  lava 
burst  from  the  mountain,  the  rocking  of  the  idol  temples,  and  the 
glare  of  the  blood-red  light  over  the  watei*s  of  the  bay.  Was  it 
not  a  sublime  conception,  in  threading  the  streets  of  Rome,  to  call 
u])  to  second  life  Rienzi,  the  mighty,  though  evanescent  tribune 
of  the  Middle  Ages — to  move  to  and  fro  througli  those  old 
palac(‘S,  and  to  make  the  old  marbles  to  echo  with  the  footstejis 
of  th(‘  hist  of  the  tribunes — to  remake  the  world  of  Boccacio  and  of 
Petrarch?  So  also  in  ‘The  Last  (d'  the  Barons.*  There  surely 
the  historical  novel  r(‘a(died  its  highest  and  deeix'st  expression  ; 
the  characters  of  the  age  move  before  us  in  wonderful  life  like¬ 
ness.  If  we  desired  to  fascinati*  a  young  mind  to  the  study  of 
English  history,  we  would  put  into  his  hands  this  and  Scott’s 
‘  Ivanhoe,’  jus  our  two  greatest  historical  paintings  pufonncHl  by 
tlu*  hand  of  fancy.  We  prefer  ‘  The  Last  of  the  P)arons’  to 
‘  Ivanhoe,’  beconse  while  there  is  an  e<pial  truth  to  the  age, 
and  an  equal  truth  to  nature,  then*  is  a  mon*  ideal  stand- 
])oint.  All  that  Bulwer  saw  lu*  saw  as  accurately,  and  seen 
as  truthfully ;  but  then  he  vsaw  further,  and  some  of  Bidwer’s 
charact(‘rs  Scott  could  neither  have  dt'scried  or  comprehended. 
Thus  Adam  Warner,  the  man  before  his  ag(*,  and  R(»bin  Hild- 
ynrd,  are  both  characters  Sir  Walt(*r  could  neither  have  seen  or 
have  sym])athised  with.  Adam  Warner  espi'cially  is  at  once 
a  fine  idealisation  and  realisation.  Wi*  have  often  laughed 
at  the  alchemists  and  the  dreamers  of  the  dark  ages ;  we  fre- 
(juently  must  have  be(*n  very  unjust  to  tlnun,  for  th(*y  must 
have  often  been  men  who  stumbled  along  with  a  great  and  un¬ 
developed  or  rudely-developed  thought  ‘  seen  through  a  glass 
darkly.’  Conceive  a  man  like  Roger  Bacon  in  those  ages — the 
fifteenth  century — in  the  largeness  of  his  chemical  and  mecha¬ 
nical  knowledge,  to  have  alighted  on  the  id(*a  of  the  steam- 
engine.  The  idea  is  not  only  possible  and  probable,  but  we 
know  that  such  was  actually  the  case.  The  elder  Bacon  liimself 
did  so.  That  knowledge  of  the  expansive  force  of  steam,  its 
motive  power,  the  power  aj^plied  to  a  rude  machine  m.ade  with 
immense  difficulty — a  thovfjld  ! — in  fact,  lying  before  the  eye  of 
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the  fond  inventor  in  tlu*  nule  iron  frame — this  child  of  kiK^w- 
Icdoe  in  a  dark  age,  this  genius  of  tlie  nineteenth  century,  with 
eagle  eye,  and  broad  brain,  and  loving  lieart,  compelled  to  walk 
amidst  th(*.  blindness  and  doltishness  of  tlie  fii't  eenth  century — 
this  is  one  of  the  most  magniticent  conceptions  of  poetry,  and 
this  conc(‘ption  was  resiTved  for  Buhver. 

Thus  we  think  his  ambitious  claim  is  justified  in  the  historical 
romance  of  our  author.  The  first  thing  which  strikes  us  is  that 
In*  is  the  great  epic  of  novelists.  It  is  still  a  matter  of  dispute 
which  is  the  most  ambitious  ground  for  genius  to  build  upon — 
tin*  epic  or  the  dramatic  art.  Perhaps  the  distinction  between 
the  two  may  be  the  better  ])erceived  by  ri‘curring  to  the  etyino- 
logii‘.s,  from  which  we  shall  perceive  that  epic  is  concentrated, 
whih*  <lramatic  is  difi\ist‘d  action.  The  epic  involves  the  whole 
work  in  the  delineation  of  the  deeds  of  the  hero  ;  the  drama 
involves  the  work  in  the  delineation  of  a  passion.  And  it  must 
be  admitt(*<l  that  the  world  has  fewer  good  epics  than  good 
tlramas.  The  modcTn  novel  appears  in  some  measure  to  stand  in 
the  ndation  lK>th  of  (‘]uc  and  drama.  Bulwer  ap])roachcs  more 
iK'arly  to  tlu*  epic  ;  and  his  historical  romances  especially  have* 
this  character.  We  see  in  them  ho\v  he  concentrates  the  life  of 
an  age.  They  are  hist(>ry.  You  may  r(‘ad  Clell  ;  you  may  road 
the  history  of  Rome ;  you  may  read  dissertations  on  the  man¬ 
ners  and  customs  of  the  Romans  ;  but  we  cannot  have  so  vivid  a 
pictun*  of  Pompeii  as  in  ‘  The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii.’  There  is 
tlu*  delineation  of  the  world’s  new'  age,  the  W'orld’s  new’  actors, 
the  worhl’s  iu‘W'  creed,  in  the  dri'ss  and  drapt'ry  of  that  sunny 
clime  and  age.  We  see  them  move  before  us — humatiity  ever  the 
same.  We  see,  and  clearly,  the  hoary,  the  leariu'd,  the  sotting 
priestcraft  of  that  age ;  the  mysteries  of  the  Pagan  faith,  the 
esoU‘ric  and  the  exoteric.  We  see,  too,  the  corrupting  luxuries 
and  the  meretricious  and  scented  garments  heaped  on  the  dying 
body  of  a  gjusping  civilisation.  We  see  the  new'  faith  rising  with 
all  its  imperial  life,  with  all  its  errors  of  human  manifestation. 
The  Christians,  with  all  their  youthful  enthusiasm,  the  children 
of  persecution,  they  are  before  us  in  the  amphitheatre  confnmt- 
ing  the  barbari.sms  they  came  to  denounce  and  to  destroy.  ^Vc 
see  the  gladiator  ‘  butchen'd  to  make  a  Roman  holiday.’  We  sec 
the  domestic  life  of  tho.se  time.s — the  saturnalia  of  mingling 
civilisiition  and  barbarism  ;  and  over  all  w  e  see  the  .smoking  cone, 
Vesuvius  ;  we  hear  the  rumbling  earthquake  ;  and  the  streams  of 
fin*  and  lava  shoot  dow’ii  before  our  eye.s,  im]>aling  by  fiery  fork 
the  astounded  and  terrified  city.  This  is  the  epic  of  an  age. 
Nor  less  in  ‘  The  Last  of  the  Barons.’  Here  Bulwer  has  done 
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for  the  stream  of  our  country’s  civilisation  wliat  in  ‘  'I  he  Last 
Days  of  Pomix'ii’  he  had  done  for  the  history  of  the  world's 
civilisation  He  has  seized  on  the  epoch  most  rcprescnhitive  *>1 
new  elements  and  new  fona  s.  \\\‘  are  alternately  shirtled  by 
the  rino  of  the  old  mailed  feudalism  and  the  Hutter  ot  com- 
mcrcial'intercsts  ;  the  London  merchant  and^  the  teud-vl  haron  ; 
the  Ohl  World  and  the  New  ;  the  Hotisesof  York  and  Lancaster. 
How  they  rustle  and  swee))  across  the  scene,  the  ostensible  actors; 
and  <iuie*t  and  unset'n,  aiul  comparatively  unappreciated,  how  the 
merchants  move  th.>  si)riugs  of  the  mighty  whole  !  How  the 
yearnings,  and  aspirations,  and  palpitations  ot  science  tore- 
shadow  and  pivfignre  the  coming  ages ;  and,  as  is  always  the 
case  how  rude  and  bragging  Quackery  thrusts  on  one  side  calm 
and  .lignitied  Philosophy  !  How  all  the  actors  throng  round  eacli 
other  i  How  even  here  all  things  and  persons  are  a  yeast,  a  ter- 
— rapid  transition  and  change  !  This,  too,  is  a  great  age  epic. 

To  the  work  before  ns  the  writer  has  given  all  the  care,  the 
patient  research,  which  mark  his  historical  epics ;  and  he  has 
attemiited  to  construct  the  epic  ot  the  sold.  He  has  given 
shape  to  the  beings  of  the  sold.  A  nature  in  which  the  sense 
of  wonder  is  so  large  may  natnrally  start,  and  construct 
strange  phantom  worlds.  He  evidently  beli<‘ves  in  the  over¬ 
whelming  power  of  a  strong  will,  a  wicked  will;  and  this  is  one 
of  the  most  marvellous  oi  all  siipornatiiral  tacts,  ami  oue  of  tlic 
most  ohvious.  He  ^^ives  reins  to  liis  womler  ami  his  imagina¬ 
tion  *,  hut  what  a  ridiculous  criticism  that  is  which  describes  the 
hook  as  the  dressing  up  of  th(‘  odds  and  ends  left  trom  working 
‘  Zauoni  1’  The  world  has  made  some  advances  since  the  day 
when  ‘  Zanoni’  was  puhlished  ;  nor  is  Sir  Edward’s  mind  where 
it  was  then.  Ami  the  inU‘ntion  of  the  hook  is^  wholly  (litter- 
vnt.  There  is  teaching  in  th(‘  ‘  Strange'  Story’  the  Christian 
roader  will  accept  with  reverence  ;  and  teachings  therehiiv,  which 
(‘ViTy  tlip])aut  jiositiveist  will  despise,  this,  ho^^evel,  uia\ 
boldiy  h(‘  said, — the  writer  is  always  ambitious  in  the  characters 
and  in  the  scenes  he  constructs  ami  elescrihes.  His  language*,  toej, 
if  now  far  more  natural  than  ot  eilel,  is  still  ambitious,  ami  it  aims 
to  kee])  company  with  its  the)ught  j  ami  thus  he  has  stretched 
abroad  a  canvas,  ami  crowded  it  with  all  the  shapes,  ami  fe)rms, 
ami  scenes  that  a  ke*en  observation  of  tlm  age,  \miteel  te)  a  vast 
and  ])eerlc‘ss  schedarship,  ce)uld  supply  to  illustrate  the  spiritu.i 
dreams  of  eeiir  tinu\ 

Ihit  we  are;  wandering  from  the  literature  of  the  supernatural 
anel  the  ‘Strange  Story  ’  to  criticisms  upon  the  writings  ot  the- 
author.  We  must  rese*rve  te)r  amither  opportunity  this  text. 


IT 


1 1  (d  Hies  Po€Tns, 


\Vr  tlcsiro  t<)  exjn(‘j?s  a  cordial  word  of  adiniratioii  to  Dr. 
^I'Cosli  for  Ills  work,  most  valuahle  in  out*  direction,  ami  to 
Sir  lJulwcr  Lytton  lor  liis  not  less  valnaMe  work  in  another. 


HOLMES’  POEMS* 

MW.  HOLMES  is  always  welcomed  heartily  hy  an  English 
andi«‘ne(‘ ;  and  if  his  |nil)lishers  an*  iisnally  inattentive, 
to  tlie  reviewers,  the  rtwiewers  will  not  be  indis}M)st'd  to  |iut 
tiiemselves  to  the  ehaiw  ;>nd  cost  of  works  eonveviim'  so  nnieh 
eln‘(*rful  hninoiir  and  thoindilfnl  and  elegant  writini:'.  It  is  not 

“  O  O 

loinr  since  W(‘  were  fascinated  by  the  interc‘stinLr  but  damrerous 
heresies  of  Elsie  Veimm*.  That  most  brilliant  but  unnatural 
story,  ‘Th(‘  Breakfast  Table  of  the  Professor,’ and  ‘  Th(‘ Auto¬ 
crat,’  abouinl  with  ])h‘asant  talk  i'or  all  tastes  ;  and  here  we  have 
ri^ht  s|H‘C‘dily  anotln'r  volume.  The  author  has,  indet*d,  included 
in  this  the  many-tc‘xtured,  but  mostly  humorous,  ]M)ems  of  ‘ddie 
Autocrat.’  Mr.  Holmes  has  been  called  the  Thomas  Hood  of 
America,  but  there  is  in  truth  very  little  resemblance  ;  they  are 
botli  humourists,  and  their  hunu)ur  dis|days  itself  sonnninies  in 
very  ij^enial  sympathy  with  tin*  sutlerino  and  very  sev(‘re,  and 
.sometinu's  harsh,  scouri;iu»4'  of  men  and  things  very  olhnisive  to 
tliem,  althoimh  not  ve  ry  mi.schi(‘Vous  in  jjeneral.  Mr.  Holmes  is 
ont‘  of  those  jKH*ts  who  can  in  their  verses  be  very  reli,i;ious, 
altiiou^h  without  any  y(‘ry  distinct  religious  princi})les.  The 
volume  abounds  with  fnu'  thinj^s  about  univcu’sal  ^'oodness,  and 
rivers  of  t'afi  ilc  sven' — rivi‘rs  (T  su<rar  and  water  all  th(‘  world 
oviT.  Dr.  H»)lmes  is  a  physician  too,  and  we  should  have  thought 
had  .si‘i‘n  smm*  thiinjjs  in  the  cinirse  of  his  ex])erii‘nce  not  so  tall 
ot  obvious  i^iHHlness  as  In*  stvms  to  imagine  all  things  are.  Lheer- 
lulness  is  the  animating  insjdration  of  th(‘  writer  ;  and  not  vtTy 
ottt‘n  do  Ids  ver.ses  sting  in  l»itti*rnes.s.  They  seem  to  have  some 
very  unpleasant  pi‘ople  in  Anu'rica,  as  iinlicated  in  the  lim‘S 
i‘alletl  ‘'rh(‘  Moral  Ihilly,’ vt‘rses  which  have  called  foilh  the 

•  i^onpx  in  .V(fwy  hvijs.  By  Oliver  Wendell  Ilolme?,  author  of  ‘The 
Autocrat  ot  the  ilrealn'ast  Table.’  JSainpeou  Low,  iSon,  &  Co. 
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.‘iirtv  admiration  of  our  conU‘m})orary  of  the  Ailicnirnm.  Wo 
ould  a.s  an  admirablo  companion  ])ortrait  to  Dr. 

olmos  for  another  volume,  the  ‘Literary  Bully.’  Here  are 
•me  of  tliese  admirable  (I)  lines  : — 

‘  Yon  whey-faced  brother,  who  delights  to  wear 
A  weedy  tlu\  of  ill-conditioned  hair, 

Seems  of  the  sort  that  in  a  crowded  place 
One  elbows  freely  into  smallest  space ; 

A  timid  creature,  lax  of  knee  and  hip, 

Whom  small  disturbance  whitens  round  the  lip. 

‘  Be  slow  to  judge,  and  slower  to  despise, 

]VIan  of  broad  shoulders  and  heroic  size ! 

The  tiger,  writhing  from  the  boa’s  rings. 

Drops  at  the  fountain  where  the  cobra  stings. 

In  that  lean  phantom,  whose  extended  glove 
Points  to  the  text  of  universal  love. 

Behold  the  master  that  can  tame  thee  down 
'fo  crouch,  the  vassal  of  his  Sunday  frown  ; 

His  velvet  throat  against  thy  corded  wrist. 

His  loosened  tongue  against  thy  double  list! 

‘  The  Moral  ]k"LLY,  though  he  never  swears, 

Yor  kicks  intruders  down  his  entry  stairs, 

Though  meekness  plants  his  backward-sloping  hat,  ; 

And  non-resistance  ties  his  white  cravat. 

Though  his  black  broadcloth  glories  to  be  seen 
la  the  same  plight  with  Shy  lock’s  gaberdine, 

Hugs  the  same  passion  to  his  narrow  breast 
That  heaves  the  cuinuss  on  the  trooper’s  chest, 

Hears  the  same  hell-hounds  yelling  in  his  rear 
Tliat  chase  from  port  the  maddened  buccaneer, 

Feels  the  same  comfort  while  his  acrid  words 
Turn  the  sweet  milk  of  kindness  into  curds, 
i)r  w  ith  grim  logic  prove,  beyond  debate, 

That  all  w  e  love  is  worthiest  of  our  hate, 

As  the  scarred  rullian  of  the  pirate’s  deck, 

When  his  long  swivel  rakes  the  staggering  wreck  ! 

‘  Heaven  keep  us  all!  Is  every  rascal  clown 
Whose  arm  is  stronger  free  to  knock  us  downP 
Has  every  scarecrow,  whose  cachetic  soul 
Seems  fresh  from  Bedlam,  airing  on  parole, 

A\  ho,  though  he  carries  but  a  doubtiul  trace 
Of  angel  visits  on  his  hungry  face. 

From  lack  of  marrow  or  the  coins  to  pay. 

Has  dodged  some  vices  in  a  shabby  way. 

The  right  to  stick  us  with  his  cut-throat  terms. 

And  bait  his  homilies  with  his  brother  worms  ?  ’ 

I  lie  lines  have  little,  we  liojie,  to  coiiiineiid  tlieni  to  any 
idor  s  eye,  save  their  extravagant  bitterness,  and  we  liopj  tlieir 
ScliCSS.  w  e  never  care  for  our  writer  wlien  ))e  writes  about 
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n‘li^no\is  things,  or  s(*ntimc‘nts,  or  people.  We  came  to  one  line, 
and  w<‘rt‘  eoinpell(‘d  to  say,  Poor  man  !  we  do  not  (piite  helit‘v«* 
that  Sparta  was  hraver  than  our  own  country.  Dr.  Holinos. 
indiHul,  in  the  painhd  recollection  of  the  BulTs  llun,  may  1m‘  ahlr 
to  siiy,— 

*  Sparta  laughs  at  all  our  warlike  deeds.’ 

We,  on  this  si(h‘  of  tlu*  Atlantic,  have  no  memories  of  that  son 
as  yt*t  ;  hut  th(‘  line  which  forms  the  couplet  to  this  is  really 
sad  ;  we  trust  it  >vas  a  slip  of  tlie  ])en  ; — 

‘  And  buried  Athens  claims  our  stolen  creeds.’ 


Is  it  so  ?  Is  there  nothing  new  in  the  teaching  of  Christ,  and  of 
Christianity  I  Does  Dr.  Holmes  find  an  analogy  betwtrn  tin* 
myths  of  Athens  and  the  teaching  of  the  Saviour  and  of  Paul  ^ 
Of  course  the  Doctor  is  a  thorough  Yankee;  and  lu‘  (juit»* 
believes  that  there  is  hope  for  tlie  world  in  Yankivdoiu.  The 
follow  iiig  is  vei'U  hopeful  : — 


*  So  shall  the  angel  who  has  closed  for  man 
The  blissful  garden  since  his  woes  began, 
Swing  wiile  the  golden  portals  of  the  west. 
And  Eden’s  secret  stand  at  length  confessed.’ 


do  tc)  Ameri(‘a  and  hnd  ‘  Paradise  Regained.’  We  point 
these  things  ;  tJieji  do  not  beautify  tlie  book,  but  the  book  is  full 
of  pleasiintrii's  and  beauties.  The  author  excels  in  ‘  Lines  for 
Mi‘etings  of  Old  Convives  innocent,  happy,  hearty  assiunblagos 
of  nu*n  wlni  were  once  bovs  together,  reminding  him  that — 


‘  The  text  of  our  lives  may  get  w  iser  with  age, 

Put  the  print  was  so  fair  on  its  tweutieth  page.’ 

W(‘  like  our  merry  poidical  cricket  when  he  has  a  j)it*co  of 
gothl,  hi‘althv,  cluH‘rful  satire  to  slioot  out ;  and  if  we  know'  fwv  who 
could  honestly  ])lead  gui 
we  know'  few  who  could 
in  ‘  I  ontentment — 


Itytothe  character  of  the  ‘  Moral  Bully, 
]>lead  guiltless  to  the  charges  insinuated 


‘  MAN  WANTS  BUT  LITTLE  HEKK  BELOW'.* 


‘  Little  I  ask  ;  my  wants  are  few  ; 

I  only  wish  a  hut  of  stone, 

(A  plain  brown  stone  will  do,) 

That  I  may  call  my  own  ; — 

And  close  at  hand  is  such  a  one. 

In  yonder  street  that  fronts  the  sun. 

*  Plain  footl  is  quite  enough  for  me; 

Three  courses  are  as  good  as  ten  ; — 

If  ^iature  can  subsist  on  three. 

Thank  Heaven  for  three.  Amen  I 


Under  the  Violets. 


I  always  thought  cold  victual  nice ;  - 
My  choice  would  be  vanilla-ice. 

I  care  not  much  for  gold  or  land ; — 

Give  me  a  mortgage  here  and  there,' — 
Some  good  bank  stock, — some  note  of  hand 
C)r  trifling  railroad  share ; — 

I  only  ask  that  Fortune  send 
A  little  more  than  I  shall  spend. 

Jewels  are  bawbles  ;  *tis  a  sin 

To  care  for  such  unfruitful  things ; — 
One  good-sized  diamond  in  a  pin, — 

Some,  not  so  large,  in  rings, — 

A  ruby,  and  a  pearl,  or  so, 

AVill  do  for  me : — I  laugh  at  show. 


I  laugh  at  show. 

‘  Thus  humble  let  me  live  and  die, 

Nor  long  for  Midas*  golden  touch  ; 

If  Heaven  more  generous  gifts  deny, 

I  shall  not  miss  them  much, — 

Too  grateful  for  the  blessing  lent 
Of  simple  tastes  and  mind  content.' 

If  tlio  writings  of  Oliver  Holmes  exhibit  ;i  iiJitunil  and  flowing 
jrrju'c — an  innate  elegance  of  manner  and  expression — they  ex- 
hihit  also  the  How  and  grace  of  culture.  The  river  winds  its 
way  along  cultivated  hanks,  and  by  trim  liedge-rows,  and  care- 
hdly  trimmed  and  trained  garden  settings.  We  cannot  fail  to 
see,  too,  that  culture  has,  in  some  measure,  cliilled,  or  given  th(‘ 
artificial  warmth,  the  artist’s  glow  to  the  colours,  the  images, 
and  words  of  the  poet.  But  culture  found  a  real  and  an  over¬ 
flowing,  if  not  a  very  deep  nature,  and  the  lines  never  become 
cold.  On  the  contrary,  some  of  the  pieces  exhibit  a  very  swecd 
and  j>laintivt‘  pathos.  Sometimes  this  patho.s,  as  in  the  volunu's 
well  known  to  the  readers,  reveals  itself,  as  in  the  ‘Last  Leaf,' 
and  in  numerous  ‘College  Memorial  Verses,’  in  a  grotesque 
and  (plaint  .sort  of  Dutch  homeline.s.s,  in  which  the  genius  of  the 
clas.sic  seeks  to  incorporate  itself  in  a  picture  of  Teniers.  But 
Dr.  Holmes  can  w’riu^  in  altogether  another  verse.  There  is 
much  feeling  and  firspient  touches  of  scenic  pre.sentment  and 
sympathy  in  the  following  verses,  plea.santly  suggesting  not  a 
copy  of,  Init  a  relationship  to,  Tennyson’s  ‘Now  is  done  thy  long 


•under  the  violets. 

Her  hands  arc  cold;  her  face  is  white  ; 

No  more  her  pulses  come  and  go; 

Her  eyes  are  shut  to  life  and  light : — 
Fold  the  white  vesture,  snow  on  snowj 
And  lay  her  where  the  violets  blow. 


■■  V?-  . . 


■■  i?'  w 


130  Jfohties  roiTiis. 

‘  Ijiit  not  beneath  a  graven  stone. 

To  plead  for  tears  with  alien  eyes ; 

A  slender  cross  of  wood  alone 
Shall  say,  that  here  a  maiden  lies 
In  peace  beneath  the  peaceful  skies. 

‘  And  i^ray  old  trees  of  hugest  limb 

Shall  wheel  their  circling  shadows  round 

To  make  the  scorching  sunlight  dim 

That  drinks  the  greenness  from  the  ground, 

And  drop  their  dead  leaves  on  her  mound. 

‘  AVhen  o’er  their  boughs  the  scjuirrels  run. 

And  through  their  leaves  the  robins  call, 

And,  ripening  in  the  autumn  sun, 

The  acorns  and  the  chestnuts  fall, 

Jloubt  not  that  she  will  heed  them  all. 

‘  Tor  her  the  morning  choir  shall  sing 
Its  matins  from  tlic  branches  high, 

And  ever}'  minstrel-voice  of  Spring, 

'fhat  trills  beneath  the  April  sky. 

Shall  greet  her  w  ith  its  earliest  cry.  . 

*  When,  turning  round  their  dial-track, 

Eastward  the  lengthening  shadows  pass. 

Her  little  mourners,  clad  in  black, 

'fhe  crickets  sliding  through  the  grass. 

Shall  pipe  for  her  an  evening  mass. 

‘  At  last  the  rootlets  of  the  trees 

Shall  find  tlie  ]>ri8on  where  she  lies. 

And  bear  the  buried  dust  they  seize 
In  leaves  and  blossoms  to  the  skies. 

So  may  the  soul  that  warmed  it  rise  I 

‘  If  any,  born  of  kindlier  blood. 

Should  ask.  What  maiden  lies  below  r 

Say  only  this :  A  tender  bud, 

'Phat  tried  to  blossom  in  the  snow. 

Lies  w  ithered  where  the  violets  blow.* 

But  although  wo  have  touclu‘d  upon  mauy  of  the  keys  of 
this  ilelightful  vohnut‘,  we  luusl  Luioli  two  or  throe  inou*. 
Wo  bavo  roforrod  to  its  author’s  rare  powor  of  luiiuour.  He 
call  not  only  draw  a  moral  in  didaotio  Iiiiuiour,  hut  in  4losoriptive 
story  too.  Our  iH'adtTs  aro  all  accpiaiutod  with  ‘Tbo  Punch 
Bowl.’  Tlio  h*g(*nd  of  tbc  ‘  Ono  Hoss  Sliay’  will  suroly  l>e  n. 
tavourit(‘.  ’I  bis  also  appt‘ars  tor  tbo  soooud  tiiuo,  hoiug  oiio  ot 
ibo  ‘  Lyrics  of  tbo  Auto('rat  and  tboro  is,  wo  holievt'  and  think, 
h‘>son  of  n(»  littlo  wisdom  in  this  same  so-oalh'd  ‘  Logical 
Story.’  Logic  is  like  institutions,  and  institutions  aro  like 
logic  ;  tbor(‘  comes  a  point  in  the  liistory  of  oacli  when, 
bowovor  adndrablv  construotod  the  argumont  or  tla^  tiling, 
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The  Deaeoiif^  MdHterplece 


‘THE  DEACON  S  M ASTERl’IKCK. 

Iliivc  you  heard  of  tlie  wonderful  onc-hoss  shay, 
riiat  was  built  in  sucli  a  loji^ical  way 
It  ran  a  hundred  years  to  u  day. 

And  then,  of  a  sudden,  it - All !  but  stay, 

I’ll  tell  you  what  happened  without  dela}', 
Scarin<;  the  parson  into  fits, 

Kri^hteninj;  pcojde  out  of  their  wits, — 

Have  you  ever  heard  of  that,  I  say  ? 

Seventeen  hundred  and  fifty-five — 

(i  corgi  us  t^cundus  was  then  alive, — 

Snufly  old  drone  from  the  (lerman  hive. 

That  was  the  year  w  hen  Lisbon-town 
Saw  the  earth  open  and  gulp  her  dow  n, 

And  Hraddock’s  army  was  done  so  brown, 

Left  w  ithout  a  scalp  to  its  erown. 

It  was  on  the  terrible  KartlKpiake-day 
That  the  Deacon  finished  the  one-hoss  shay, 

Now’  in  building  of  chaises,  I  tell  you  what. 
Inhere  is  always  somewhere  a  weakest  spot, — 

In  hub,  tire,  felloe,  in  spring  or  thill, 

In  })anel,  or  crossbar,  or  floor,  or-sill. 

In  screw*,  bolt,  thoroughbrace, — lurking  still. 
Find  it  somewhere  you  must  and  w  ill, — 

Above  or  below,  or  w  ithin  or  without, — 

And  that’s  the  reason,  beyond  a  doubt, 

A  chaise  breaks  down,  but  doesn’t  tvear  ouL 

But  the  Deacon  swore,  (as  Deacons  do. 

With  an  “  1  dew*  vum,”  or  an  “  1  tell  ycou,") 
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He  would  build  one  shay  to  beat  the  taown 
'n’the  keounty  ’n’  all  the  kentry  raoun’ ; 

It  should  be  so  built  that  it  cunldn  break  daown : 
— “  Fur,”  said  the  Deacon,  “ ’t 's  mighty  plain 
Thut  the  weakos’  place  mus’  stan’  the  strain ; 

*n’  the  t’  fix  it,  uz  I  maintain, 

Is  only  jest 

T’  make  that  place  uz  strong  uz  the  rest.” 

•  So  the  Deacon  inquired  of  the  village  folk 
Wliere  he  could  find  the  strongest  oak. 

That  couldn’t  bo  split  nor  bent  nor  broke, — 

That  was  for  sj)oke9  and  floor  and  sills ; 

He  sent  for  lancewood  to  make  the  thills ; 

The  crossbars  were  ash,  from  the  straightest  trees ; 
The  panels  of  white-wood,  that  cuts  like  cheese, 
But  lasts  like  iron  for  tilings  like  these ; 

The  liubs  of  logs  from  the  “  Settler’s  ellum,”— 
Last  of  its  timber, — they  couldn’t  sell  ’em. 

Never  an  axe  had  seen  their  chips, 

And  the  wedges  flew  from  between  their  lips. 

Their  blunt  ends  frizzled  like  celery-tips  ; 

Step  and  prop-iron,  bolt  and  screw. 

Spring,  tire,  axle,  and  linchpin  too. 

Steel  of  the  finest,  bright  and  blue ; 

Thoroughbrace  bison-skin,  thick  and  wide ; 

Boot,  top,  dasher,  from  tough  old  hide 
Found  in  the  pit  when  the  tanner  died. 

That  was  the  way  he  “  put  her  through.” — 

“  There !  ”  said  the  Deacon,  “  naow  she  ’ll  dew !  ” 

‘  Do !  I  tell  you,  I  rather  guess 
She  was  a  wonder,  and  nothing  less ! 

Fobs  grew  horses,  beards  turned  gray, 

J)eacon  and  deaconess  dropped  away. 

Children  and  grandchildren — where  were  they  ? 
Jhit  there  stood  the  stout  old  onc-hoss  shay 
As  fresh  as  on  Lisbon-eartlnjuake  day ! 

‘  Kujiitekn  iirNDUED; — it  came  and  found 
Tlie  Deacon’s  masterpiece  strong  and  sound. 
Eighteen  hundred  increased  by  ten  ; — 

“  Hahnsum  kerridge  ”  they  called  it  then. 
Eighteen  hundred  and  twenty  came 
Kunniug  as  usual ;  much  the  same. 

Thirty  and  forty  at  last  arrive. 

And  then  come  fifty,  and  fifty-five. 

‘  Little  of  all  we  value  here 
Wakes  on  the  morn  of  its  hundredth  year 
Without  both  feeling  and  looking  queer. 

In  fact,  there ’s  nothing  that  keeps  its  youth, 

So  far  as  1  know,  but  a  tree  and  truth. 

(This  is  a  moral  that  runs  at  large ; 

Take  it. — You’re  welcome. — No  extra  charge.) 

‘Fikst  of  Novkmukr, — the  Eartlnjuake-day. — 
There  are  traces  of  age  in  the  one-lioss  shay, 
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A  pjeneral  flavour  of  mild  decay, 

But  nothing  local  as  one  may  say. 

There  couldn’t  be, — for  the  Deacon’s  art 
;  Had  made  it  so  like  in  every  part 

That  there  wasn’t  a  chance  for  one  to  start. 

For  the  wheels  were  just  as  stronp^  as  the  thills, 

And  the  floor  was  just  as  strong  as  the  sills, 

And  the  panels  just  as  strong  as  the  floor. 

And  the  whippletrce  neither  less  nor  more, 

And  the  back-crossbar  as  strong  as  the  fore, 

And  spring  and  axle  and  hub  encore. 

And  yet,  as  a  tchoht  it  is  past  a  doubt 
In  another  hour  it  will  be  worn  out ! 

*  First  of  November,  ’Fifty-five ! 

This  morning  the  parson  takes  a  drive. 

Now,  small  boys,  get  out  of  the  way! 

Here  comes  the  wonderful  one-hosa  shay. 

Drawn  by  a  rat-tailed,  ewe-necked  bay. 

“  llupdup !  ”  said  the  parson. — Off  went  they. 

‘  The  parson  was  working  his  Sunday's  text, — 

Had  got  to  and  stopped  perplexed 

At  what  the — Moses — was  coming  next. 

All  at  once  the  horse  stood  still. 

Close  by  the  meet’n’-house  on  the  hill. 

— First  a  shiver,  and  then  a  thrill. 

Then  something  decidedly  like  a  spill, — 

And  the  parson  was  sitting  upon  a  rock. 

At  half-past  nine  by  the  meet’n'-house  clock,— 

.lust  the  hour  of  the  Eartlupiake  shock  ! 

— What  do  you  think  the  parson  found. 

When  he  got  up  and  stared  around? 

The  ])Oor  old  chaise  in  a  heap  or  mound. 

As  if  it  had  been  to  the  mill  and  ground! 

You  see,  of  course,  if  you  ’re  not  a  dunce, 

How  it  went  to  pieces  all  at  once, — 

All  at  once,  and  nothing  first, — 

.lust  as  bubbles  do  w  hen  they  burst. 

‘  End  of  the  wonderful  one-hoss  shay. 

Logic  is  logic.  That ’s  all  I  say.’ , 

Our  roudcTs  will  see  that  there*  is  plenty  of  most  attractive 
material  in  this  volume  ;  and  it  is  so  bulky,  tliat  numerous  as 
our  (pioLitions  have  l)een,  they  do  not  seem  disproportioned  to 
its  size  or  merits,  or  the  fame  of  its  author.  With  ono  other 
legend  we  will  close.  Did  our  readers  ever  mutter  a  hearty 
objurgation  on  some  tire,  some  old  twaddler,  wdio  having  nothing 
to  do,  and  being  himself  a  leisundy  man,  contrives  to  fasten  the 
finger  upc>u  the  hutton-liole  of  the  coat  till  the  train  was  gone, 
or  the  friend  missed  ?  Dr.  Holmes  has  done  the  same,  for  lui 
has  felt  the  same.  Here  is  a  piece  of  poetic  revenge  upon  the 
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idler,  th(^  i,^enius  of  tiresonu‘iiess,  who  comes  to  your  stirlv,  or 
meets  von  in  your  husiness  walk  : — 

*  Do  you  know  the  Old  Man  of  the  Sea.  of  the  Sea  ? 

ifavc  you  met  with  that  dreadful  old  man  ? 

If  you  haven’t  been  cauj^ht,  you  will  be,  you  will  be ; 
iW  catch  you  he  mubt  and  he  can. 

‘  He  doesn’t  hold  on  by  your  throat,  by  your  throat. 

As  of  old  in  the  terrible  tale ; 

But  he  j^rapplcs  you  tij^ht  by  the  coat,  by  the  coat, 

Till  its  buttons  and  button-holes  fail. 

‘  There’s  a  charm  of  a  snake  in  his  eye,  in  his  eye. 

And  a  polypus-^p  in  his  hands  ; 

Y ou  cannot  i;o  back,  nor  ."et  by,  nor  pet  by, 

If  you  look  at  the  spot  where  he  stands. 

‘  Oh,  you’re  prabhed  1  See  his  claw  on  your  sleeve,  on  your  sleeve  ! 

It  is  Sinbad’s  Old  Man  of  the  Sea  ! 

You’re  a  Christian,  no  doubt  you  believe,  you  believe  : 

Vou’re  a  martyr,  whatever  you  be  I 

* — Is  the  breakfast-hour  past?  They  must  wait,  they  must  wait, 
AVhile  the  colfee  boils  sullenly  down. 

While  the  Johnny-cake  burns  on  the  prate,  on  the  grate, 

And  the  toast  is  done  friphtfully  brown. 

‘  — Yes,  your  dinner  will  keep  ;  let  it  cool,  let  it  cool, 

And  jiadam  may  worry  and  fret. 

And  children  half-starved  po  to  school,  go  to  school ; 
lie  can’t  think  of  sparing  you  yet. 

‘  — ITark  !  the  bell  for  the  train  !  “  Come  alonp  !  Come  along  ! 

For  there  i.sn’t  a  second  to  lose.’* 

“All  ABOARD  I”  (He  holds  on.)  “Fsht!  ding-dong!  Fsht!  diug- 
donp !  ” — 

You  can  follow  on  foot,  if  you  choose. 

‘  — There’s  a  maid  with  a  cheek  like  a  peacdi,  like  a  peach. 

That  is  waiting  for  you  in  the  church  ; — 

But  he  clings  to  your  side  like  a  leeeh,  like  a  leech. 

And  you  leave  your  lost  bride  in  the  lurch. 

*  — There’s  a  babe  in  a  fit, — hurry  quick !  hurry  quick  I 

To  the  doctor’s  as  fast  as  you  can  I 
Tlie  baby  is  otf,  while  you  stick,  while  you  stick. 

In  the  grip  of  the  dreadful  Old  Man ! 

— I  have  looked  on  the  face  of  the  Bore,  of  the  Bore : 

The  voice  of  the  Simple  I  know ; 

I  have  w'cleomed  the  Flat  at  my  door,  at  my  door ; 

I  have  sat  by  the  side  of  tlie  Slow ; 

*  I  have  walked  like  a  lamb  by  the  friend,  by  the  friend. 

That  stuck  to  my  skirts  like  a  burr ; 

I  have  borne  the  stale  talk  without  end,  without  end. 

Of  the  sitter  whom  nothing  could  stir: 
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But  my  hamstrin^js  ^bw  loose,  and  T  shake,  and  I  shake, 

At  the  sight  of  the  dreadful  Old  Man  ; 

Yea,  I  quiver  and  quake,  and  I  take,  and  I  take, 

To  my  legs  with  what  vigour  I  can ! 

‘  Oh,  the  dreadful  Old  ^fan  of  the  Sea,  of  the  Sea ! . 

lie ’s  come  back  like  the  Wandering  Jew ! 
lie  has  had  his  cold  claw  upon  me,  upon  me, — 

And  be  sure  that  he  ’ll  have  it  ou  you !  ’ 

We  have  quoted  sufticieiit  to  justity  not  only  our  heartiest 
admiration  and  praise  of  this  volume,  hut  we  have  quoted  so 
variously  that  our  readers  will  see  it  indeed  deserves  its  title, 
‘  Songs  in  inanv  Kevs.’ 
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rnilis  is  ii  volume  written  hy  a  Papist,  wlio  has  thought  it 
A  necessary  to  attempt  to  prove  that  hlack  is  white.  Our 
simple  review  of  the  whole  thing  might  tenninati^  hy  assuring 
the  writer  that  hlack  is  not  white.  ‘  A  fractlhus  eornm  cocfnos- 
ref  is  cos'  is  tlie  motto  which  the  writer  has  Haiiied  upon  his 
tith'-pages.  W(‘  are  (piite  willing  toacc(‘pt  it.  Did  he  ever  hear 
of  tlie  fruits  of  ‘  malici*,  liatred,  envy,  and  all  uncharitahleiiess?* 
The  hlack  poison-hiUTies  hava»  brought  forth  their  fruit  in  this 
volume.  Hut  we  must  justity  this  harsh  criticism  ;  w(Mvill  pluck 
a  few  hunches  of  these  grapes  of  Sodom.  Truly,  as  we  read 
these  choice  morsels,  we  said  with  the  poet : — 

‘The  ancient  spirit  is  not  dead ; 

Old  times  methinka  are  breathing  here.* 

Ih  re  our  able  and  amiahlc  writer  contemplates  the  j}iivposc  of 
all  Protestant  Missions. 

^  Such  is  everywhere  the  influence,  when  they  have  any,  of  Protestant 
missionaries.  To  yenerate  corruption  and  immorality,  without  ino- 
duciny  even  the  semblance  of  reliyious  conviction  ;  to  destroy  faith,  hut 
never  to  inspire  it ;  and  to  hinder  those  who,  in  spite  of  their  poverty. 


*  Christian  Missions  ;  their  Ayenis,  their  Method,  and  their  Pi  suits,  By 
T.  W.  IM.  Marshall.  Three  Volumes.  London :  Bums  and 
Lambert.  Brussels  :  II.  Goemaere. 
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know  how  to  kindle  the  light  of  truth  and  charitg  in  all  hearts — such 
is  their  deplorable  work.  And  their  partisans  at  home  are  never  weary 
of  sending  them  moneg  to  he  employed  in  such  aims.* 

POOR  PROTESTANTISM. 

‘  have  seen  Ifim,  who  knows  how  to  dispense  His  own  gifts, 
pouring  out  in  all  lands  the  most  stupendous  graces  on  one  class^  and 
peremptorily  refusing  them  to  every  other.* 

‘  And  while  the  emissaries  of  the  Sects, — salaried  apostles  of  a  muti¬ 
lated  Gospel,  from  which  they  have  excluded  all  which  might  disturb 
their  repose  or  restrain  their  earthly  appetites  ;  to  whom  evou  Divine 
bounty  refuw's  all  but  purely  natural  gifts,  and  deprives  even  these 
of  their  efTieaey ;  who  call  themselves  missionaries,  but  live  like 
merchants,  nnd*  vainly  invite  the  pagan  to  the  practice  of  virtues 
which  they  can  neither  teach  him  to  love  nor  aid  him  to  acipiire, — 
are  everywhere  making  Christianity  a  proverb,  its  cruel  dissensions  a 
by- word,  and  its  ministers  a  jest  among  the  heathen.* 

THE  ORIGIN  OP  PROTESTANTISM. 

‘  It  is  true  that  this  second  revelation,  unlike  the  first,  was  pro¬ 
mulgated  neither  from  Mount  Sinai  nor  from  Jerusalem,  but  from 
London,  (leneva,  and  Glasgow ;  and  that  its  most  conspicuous 
prophets  W’ere  neither  saints  nor  martyrs,  but  polygamist  princes, 
lascivious  priests,  atid  apostate  monks.* 

PROTESTANT  MISSIONARIES. 

‘  Traders  and  adventurers,  mth  hardly  an  exception,  hateful  to  the 
barbarians  whom  they  oppressed,  as  well  os  to  the  English  and  American 
merchants,  who  found  in  them  their  keenest  rivals.* 

‘  IVotostantisTu  is  the  last  scourge  of  hoathcnisni :  ’  this  is  so 
great  and  important  a  proposition,  that  it  is  many  times  n‘p(‘at('d 
thnoighoiit  tlie  lx)ok. 

MISSIONS  TO  THE  SANDWICH  ISLANDS. 

‘  The  poor  natives  had  by  this  time  been  robbed  of  everytliing 
else,  and  even  the  missionaries  could  find  nothing  more  to  steal  from 
them  but  their  land,  which,  with  the  help  of  “offended  heaven,'*  they 
were  prepared  to  do.* 

Missiond ries  in  China.  ‘There  is  as  much  devotion  in  all 
tlu*  Pr  otestant  Missionaries  we  know  of  in  tlK‘  South  of  ('liinaas 
fluTi*  is  in  a  lH)ot  jack.  They  are  dead  to  the  voice  of  truth,  and 
are  content  to  eat  the  bread  of  idleness  as  long  as  they  ])o.ssess 
the  power  to  deceive  the  patrons  who  maintain  them.  The  fjict 
is,  Protestant  Missionary  labour  in  the  South  of  China  is  a  grand 
swindle’  (Vol.  iii.  418). 

American  Mis.donaYiefi  in  the  Lerant  are  ‘  heresiarchs  from 
the  caverns  of  hell*  (Vol.  iii.  420). 


Floff.yrs  oj  Popish  Sp(‘cclt. 

Our  rojulers  ^vill  now  perceive  liow  these  ])ages  are  strewn 
with  these  Howers  and  ornaments,  and  choice  adornments  of 
spe(‘ch  ;  hut  throui^h  fourteen  or  fifteen  hundrtnl  j)a^es  tin* 
reader  will  meet  with  only  the  kind  of  literary  curiosities,  speci¬ 
mens  of  which  we  have  given.  We  are  not  suq)ris(‘d  that  a 
bigoted  Papist  should  tell  us,  in  writing  a  history  of  missions, 
that  ‘there  is  all  on  our  side’  (the  Romish),  ‘and  nothing  on 
the  other,  the  Protestant that  they  oidy  reflect  honour  on  tlu* 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  cast  a  dee])  shade  on  the  history 
of  Protestantism ;  that,  of  course  (vol.  iii.  42J)),  we  are  not  sur¬ 
prised  to  hear  that  ‘  Popish  Missions  hear  all  the  marks  of  the 
City  of  God,  and  the  Protestant  all  the  marks  of  the  City  of  Con¬ 
fusion.*  But  when  he  tells  us  that  *  tha  em I ss(f  riffs' — when  he 
speaks  of  Protestant  Missionaries  they  are  never  missionaries, 
always  ^  nnissnries  * — ‘have  created  in  the  desert  a  j)andemonium 
of  tumult  and  disorder,  so  full  of  division  and  discord  that  the 
evil  spirits  might  well  congregate  there  from  all  the  dry  places 
of  the  earth,  and  deem  that  they  had  found  their  last  true  home’ 
(vol.  iii.  p.  ;  when  we  are  told  that  ‘  everything  in  two  systems’ 
♦‘xists  only  in  contrast — faith  and  works,  motion  and  action,  life 
and  death — dithering  so  widely  that  the  ministers  of  the  two 
religions  might  almost  he  deemed  heings  of  a  different  race  ;  ’ 
when  we  are  told  that  ‘  records  of  weakness,  and  shame,  and 
strife,  and  impurity  make  up  the  tale  of  Protestant  M  issions,  even 
as  told  hy  Protestant  historians’  (vol.  iii.  ;  when  we  are  told 
that  ‘  Protestantism  sots  up  a  s])urious  type  of  the  Christian  life, 
idle,  effeminate,  and  luxurious,  a  miserahle  caricature  of  tlu* 
(diristian  Church’  (vol.  iii.  4d.‘l)  ;  when  we  ari^  told  that  ‘  Pro- 
testiint  Missionaries  have  revivc'd  the  hlasplnunies  against  the 
Blessed  Trinity  and  the  Incarnation,  which  had  heen  almost  un¬ 
known  in  the  world  for  a  thousand  years ;  ’  when  we  are  told  that 
‘it  is  the  mission  of  Protestantism  to  scatter  and  destroy  ;’  and 
that  ‘in  this  its  emissaries  find  their  delight that  ‘  one  system  has 
j)roduced  martyrs,  the  other  merchants;’  finally — not  hcKjause 
then‘  an*  no  nnue  such  gems  to  cite,  hut  hecause  we  weary  of  tin* 
citation — when  we  are  told  that  in  the  history  of  the  two 
iins.sions — 

‘AV  e  seem  to  witness  in  our  own  day,  but  on  a  larger  scale  and  with 
more  impressive  results,  the  application  of  that  terrible  test  which 
Elias  dared  to  propose,  long  ages  ago,  to  the  servants  of  Baal,  when 
he  said,  “  Call  ye  on  the  names  of  your  gods,  and  I  will  call  on  the 
name  of  my  Lord  :  and  the  God  that  shall  answer  hij  Jlre^  let  him  be 
God.”  Once,  more  we  have  heard  the  false  prophets  calling^  ^^from 
morn  even  till  noon  f  for  the  fire  from  heaven  which  will  not  de¬ 
scend  at  their  erg.  Once  more  we  have  listened  to  the  prayer  of  the 
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tr\ie  apostle,  sure  ol*  his  own  voeation,  and  venturing  to  deluge  the 
sacridee,  the  altar,  and  the  trench  round  about  it,  with  tlooils  ot* 
water ;  but  at  w'hose  word  “  the  lire  of  the  Lord  fell,  and  consumed 
Ihe  holocaust,  and  the  wood,  and  the  stones,  and  the  dust,  and  licked 
up  the  water  that  was  in  the  trench.’*  Tlte^  are  enemies,  more  im- 
phicahle  than  the  ministers  of  Baal,  who  have  unwitfinfi/  recounted 
for  us  this  memorable  scene,  not,  as  of  old,  in  the  solitudes  of  Mount 
Carmel,  hut  in  eecnj  continent  of  the  earth,  and  erenj  island  of  the 
sea.' 


Wo  do  not  doubt  at  all  the  disposition  of  Popish  priests  to  call 
down  tire,  and  to  us(‘  it  as  an  argument  whenever  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  occurs.  We  have  abundant  evidence  of  this  ;  but  we 
l)eli(‘ve  in)W  that  even  before  we  advance  further  our  readers  will 
agr(‘^^  with  us  that  this  b(K)k  must  be  a  bad  one,  even  although 
it  has  received  the  commendation  of  the  Atlic nmuia.  That  journal 
is  n(‘ver  wanting  when  a  sneer  is  needed  for  Protestant,  and  a 
smili‘  of  approbation  for  the  pri(‘st. 

The  characterisations  of  individual  Protestant  ^lis.sionarios  have 
thi‘  s;iine  gcaitle  ainiabilitv  of  Catholic  feeling!  Thus  wo  learn 
that  the  siiintly  Ueher,  whose  hymns  are  so  dear  to  many  hearts, 
was  a  ‘  r(‘tiued  semi-pagan.’  Jlotri/  Mo rlijii  was  a  mere  ‘  love¬ 
sick  and  tearful  ’  rsentiinentalist.  Schwartz  ‘salaried  his  cun- 
verts,’  and  they  W(*re,  after  all,  only  ‘  proverbial  for  their  ])rolli- 
giicy.’  Of  ./o//y6  we  reiul  that — 


‘  History,  while  it  deplores  his  melancholy  fate,  can  never  admit 
hia  claim  to  the  title  of  “martyr.”  If  this  unfortunate  f/entlemnn.  hi/ 
his  own  or  hU'  children's  act,  provoked  the  just  reprisals  of  men  whom 
they  had  cruelly  injured  and  robbed,  the  friyhtfid  penalty  may  inspire 
sorrow  and  regret,  hut  nothing  more' 


There  is  not  a  Ihotestant  Mi.ssionary  whose  name  does  nut 
hc(‘ome  a  target  for  the  reviling  of  this  cursing  Popish  Ril>- 
shaki'h.  Marshinan,  Oarev,  and  Morrison  wa*re  indebted  for  all 
their  attainnimits,  poor  as  they  were,  to  Jesiiits;  hut ‘J/e /’«//- 
oian  oml  Co  re  if  s  works  have  heon  ahandoned  as  worthless, 
even  hy  their  co-religionists.’  ‘  J/oeivVoy^  procured  the  Cliincs(‘ 
Dictionary  of  Father  Basil,  and  ])rinted  it  anew',  announcing  to 
the  learned  world  that  he  was  himself  the  author  of  it.’  'Jnd- 
only  notion  of  converting  the  heatlien  was  to  give  thoin 
tracts,  w  hich  they  used  as  w'iiste  paper.’  He  makes  some  excc}>- 
tions  from  his  sweeping  censures,  hut  in  the  following  terms : — 

‘  Perhaps  there  are  only  two  men  in  the  w  hole  army  of  Protestant 
^Missionaries — llt'ber  and  Livingstone — wdiose  pages  are  unsullied 
by  tbo  dismal  jargon  of  eant,  and  whose  manly  natures  disdained  to 
sacritice  to  the  comic  divinities  of  Methodism,  the  Pan  and  Silenus 
of  the  convent icle.’ 


^lunnejid  Frotcstauil.s'hi,  :^3() 

Aiitl  ill  tlie  following  words  the  ainiiible  autlior  givi‘s 
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‘And  when  they  have  pulled  down  these  unfortunate  men  [the 
heathen]  to  their  own  level,  they  call  it  ‘‘  bringing  them  under  Zion’s 
King  and  having  collected  together  a  few  such  as  these,  bv  excitin^^ 
lust,  or  avarice,  or  both, — having  sapped  all  faith  and  religion  in 

them,  anti  taught  them  to  sing  their  shame  in  texts  of  Scripture, _ 

they  call  them  “  God’s  infant  churcli !”  “  Woe  to  yon,”  said  our 

Lord  to  such  as  these,  “  because  you  shut  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
against  men,  for  you  yourselves  do  not  enter  in,  ami  those  that  are 
In  i/oii  sifftr  not.  to  eiifer.  .  .  .  For  this  you  shall  receive  the 
greater  judgment.  Woe  to  you,  because  you  go  round  about  the 
sea  and  the  land  to  make  one  proselyte,  and  when  he  is  made,  you 
malve  him  the  child  of  hell  twofold  more  than  yourselves.”  ’ 

Mr.  Miirsluili  thinks,  of  course,  as  badly  of  Societies  as  lio 
do(‘s  of  the  Missionaries,  lie  sweeps  a*ll  lauieath  the  classifi- 
<*ation  of  S.  (I.  ().  of  the  Thiu^s,  as  (‘xhibitingasystcm  of  deliberate 
fraud.  ‘  English  Missionary  Societies,’  W('  are  told,  ‘usi*  all  the 
tricks  ot  tra(h‘rs  aiul  attorneys ;  they  (‘xactly  resemble,  except  in 
their  ostensi])le  object,  those  of  commercial  associations  of  the 
m(.‘aner  class,  ^o  mercantile  houses  tak(‘  mor(‘  pains  to  solicit 
orders  than  do  the  Societies,  of  which  some  are  simply  lar<»e 
trading  firms  dealing  with  the  money  of  others.’  ^ 

But  W(‘  must  do  Mr.  Marshall  the  justici^  we  should  vainly 
expect  him  to  render  to  us.  He  /e^s•  ii  theory  to  maintain  ;  lie 
fanci(‘S  he  evam  has  an  argument.  To  support  and  to  illustrate) 
‘apostolic  success  is  the  test  of  Christian  truth.’  ‘By  their 
fruits  ye  sliall  know  them."  d’he  universal  experience  of  th(3 
<la\  IS,  tlhit  C  atholic  missions  to  the  heathen  have  ev'crywherc 
succ(‘e(le(l,  Protestant  missions  have  uniformly  failed;  therefore 
the  (jitholic  ndigion  is  Christian  truth,  and  Protestantism  is  not 
so.  This  is  tlie  doctrine  Mr.  Marshall  sets  himself  to  illustrate 
and  enforce;  but  his  conceidion  of  apostolicity  is  asceticism. 
Marriage  and  all  such  unhallowed  states  of  life  fall  in  for  a  pro¬ 
fusion  of  sneers,  and  it  is  clearly  Mr.  Marshall’s  opinion  that 
nothing  short  of  the  ascetic  life  can  change  thelieaits  of  heathen 
and  pagans,  or  traiisform  social  inanners  from  barbarism  to 
Cliiistianity.  Ihisis  with  Romanists  a  settled  conclusion  ;  it  is 
a  foivgonc  conclusion  to  all  their  arguments.  Thus,  ’then, 
Romanism  is  like  itself ;  it  has  to  propagate  and  maintain  a  lie 
before  it  has  any  adecpiate  hojies  of  success,  for  asceticism  main- 
aincd  as  .i  doctiine  is  a  lie.  We  have  not  here  anything  to 
allege  against  those  who  become  ‘Eunuchs  for  Christ’s  sake.’ 
ley  may  have,  as  the  prophet  says,  ‘a  name  and  a  place  Ijetter 
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tU  m  that  of  sons  an, I  of  .lanohters ;  ’  hut  they  fonn  in  that  case 
the  exception  to  tl.e  human  rule.  Tl.is  we  are  cerUm  ,s  not 
th.-  Divine  nu-tl,o.l  in  human  societies.  The  Ronmmst  mamtams 
and  Mr.  Marshall  maintains  m  this  hook  that  this  is  the  ideal 
state  of  man.  Thus  pri,-sts  .lo  iiidee,!  look  forward  to  an 
,.l,.vation  ovvr  their  converts,  hy  their  elevation  ,.ver  all  human 
fe,-lin.rs  and  emotions,  an,l  in  these  volumes  we  have  a  renewal 
of  all”  the.se  copious  arguments  for,  and  a.s.sertions  (if,  the  supe- 
riority  of  the  lloinish  system.  This  is  no  place  for  oiitenng 
into  the  argument.  We  do  not  now  lu.tice,  wi  h  ai^  in  ent.on 
of  refiitiii",  the  positions  maintained  hy  this  writer.  M  e  think  it 
of  much  more  imi)ortancc  that  the  savage  si louhl  regard  t  le  mis- 
sionary  as  a  man  accessible  t,)  all  his  own  sms,  sorrows  mfinmties, 
and  joys,  than  as  a  god  .set  apart  from  him  hy  a  great  gidf  ot  icy 
inhiimaiiity.  That  the  priest  is  usually  separated  roni  his 
crouching  auditors  hy  a  vast  eccwws,!  (if  indifteience  ,)f  huin.ui 
hopi's,  and  fears,  and  amhitions— this  is  not  our  ideal  ot  the 
mi-«ionarv.  These  volumes  of  Mr.  Marshall  ahoiind  in  sne,.>rs- 
fliuiiaiit,  a'nd  sometimes  as  intense  lus  such  a  nature  as  his  can  lie 
npon  ‘dome-stic  joy.s.’  It  is  a  charge  he  fiviiuently  prefers  a-ainst 
tlie  missionary,  that  he  marries  and  hecomes  a  father  Ihis  he 
calls  ‘incontinence!’  Nor  does  he  seem  at  all  aide  to  dis- 
tim'iii.sh,  or  separate  in  his  own  mind,  the  sms  (^d  the  denio- 
i-alized  from  the  virtues  of  the  (piiet  and  holy  hushand  and 

real  want  in  our  Christian  litenatiire  is  a  history  of 
Christian  missions,  a  history  which  might  emhrace  a  review  ol 
all  that  either  the  I’apist  or  the  Pnde.staiit  has  sought  to  effe,  t 
and  all  that  they  have  effected.  lii  such  a  review  it  is  scarce  ! 
iio.ssil,le  to  allegi-  the  pivvalence  of  an  opinion  as  an  arginmi 
in  favour  of  its  truth.  The  Papi.st  s.ays,  Se-e  how  we  ' 

may  not  he  ami.ss  to  remind  him  that  there  .are  systems 
prevail  still  mor(>  extensively— Budhism,  and  Hmdooisni,  an 
Whammedanism.  How  extensively  f/icy  prevail !  How  !aust  an 
empire  such  opinions,  or  rather  such  delusions,  hoast .  «  t  • 

in  the  hahit  of  arguing  that  the  ignorant  and  heinglite,  i  . 
frciiiently  finds  a  ne.viie  and  ligature  of  sympathy  "'.‘Y'  J  . 
mani.sm  ;  hut  it  is  hy  no  means  a  ticj-ue  (d  sympathy  with  mH. 
is  hi«die.st.  Oil  the  contrary,  it  is  rather  with  what  is  lowest 
man”  The  power  of  Romanism,  very  sensuously,  is  very  con- 
.si.steiitlv  maiutaim-d.  Over  .such  minds  it  emidoys  the  ' 

delude,'  and  it  dethrones  them  still,  to  enslavti  hy  ro  >es  . 
iimumerahle  sensual  charms  and  attractions  It  . 

lover  of  siK'lls  and  sacrificial  immolations  to  the  hclief  tn.i 
.system  of  the  new  teacher  is  at  no  great  remove  from  Ins  m  . 
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wliile  tlic  ascetic  triumphs  in  his  power  over  Immau  weakness  ; 
and  that  which  indeed  reduces  the  priest  to  less  than  a  man, 
makes  him,  in  the  sight  ottlie  trembling  neophyte,  a  god.  Thus 
tlie  whole  triumph  of  the  ])riest  is  born  in  falsehood — in  an 
essential  misconception  of  what  now  constitutes  priesthocKl  before 
God.  Of  course  we  know,  as  in  the  records  of  these  volumes, 
that  the  ]>riest  can  cringe — cringe  as  low  as  any  snake  or 
worm  ;  but  when,  by  cringing,  the  thing  has  worked  its  way, 
how  it  can  raise  its  crest,  and  hiss,  and  strike  out  its  tangs  and 
sting,  and  coil  and  crush  ;  how  its  lithe  .and  subtle  coil  swells 
and  intervolves  its  ample  folds  of  glittering  scaly  slime  !  If  any¬ 
thing  beyond  the  most  sim])le  knowledge  of  the  genius  of  the 
Papal  system  wen?  wanted  to  justify  tliese  remarks,  we  find 
them  in  the  eulogy  of  the  author  of  this  work  upon  the  noto¬ 
rious  and  infamous  Jesuit  missionary,  Adam  Scluial.  That 
amazing  diplomatist  consecrated  to  the  service  of  his  order  a 
])ower  of  strategy,  a  knowl(‘dge  of  the  power  .and  forces  of 
modern  science,  which  could  not  fail  to  m.ake  him  .accephible  to 
a  peoph‘  able  to  julmire  and  to  imit.ate.  He  appears  to  h.ave 
ri*nounci‘d  all  claim  to  be  regarded  as  Christian,  in  the  looseness 
with  which  he  surrendered  himsidf  to  the  religious  observances 
of  the  country  in  which  he  sought  to  make  converts.  We  freely 
admit  that  the  triumphs  of  the  human  will  in  many  Jesuit  mis¬ 
sionaries  is  marvellous  ;  but  w  hat  .a  history,  what  .an  abandon¬ 
ment  to  utter  irreligion  does  many  a  famous  missionary  story 
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of  )M)(>ks,  Imt  they  read  witli  leathern  spectacles  over  tlieir  eves; 
hut  even  ii|M>n  inattTs  of  fact  innunierahle  i^iorances  croj)  up, 
as  wli(‘re  lie  informs  us  that  ‘  the  iiev.  William  Ellis  is  a  clergy¬ 
man  of  the  (diurcli  of  Englanil,  well  known  by  his  writings  ou 
Cdiina,  Pol\aiesia,  i'v.c.  but  he  does  not  appear  to  have  read  any 
of  tliem.  Even  in  other  matters  of  criticism  Ave  cannot  ti  ust  the 
judgirumt  of  tin'  writer.  In  the  folloAving  language  our  autlior 
deals  with  a  version  of  the  Scriptures  for  the  Sandwich  Islands. 
W  e  may  ])renns(‘  that  every"  JVotestant  version  ol  the  Scriptures 
is  cast  asid(*  with  scum.  Protestants  havegras])ed  no  language; 
thev  have  d(*rived  iill  from  the  Jesuits  ;  their  labours  are  wholly 
worthk*ss.  But  let  us  judge  of  !Mr.  Marshall’s  critical  analysis 


‘  The  Eev.  Sheldon  Dihble,  one  of  their  teachers,  has  told  us  how 
the  Bihle  is  constructed  for  the  use  of  Sandwich  Islanders.  The 
reader  will  judge  whether  the  heathen  in  China,  India,  and  elsewhere, 
have  any  reason  to  complain  that  their  brethren  in  the  Pacific  have 
bt‘en  better  treated  than  theinstdves.  Man(to  means  thought,”  ]Mr. 
Dibble  informs  us,  “  and  io  means  true,  or  real ;  so  the  combination, 
manaoio^  is  used  for  faith.”  The  in(]uisitive  disciple  of  these  islands, 
therefore,  if  he  can  read  at  all,  and  if  he  has  not  used  his  Bihle  for  some 
purpose  not  contemplated  by  the  donor,  has  now  the  opportunity  of 
learning,  by  the  aid  of  the  Bible  Society  and  its  intelligent  stipen¬ 
diaries,  that  Christian  faith  means  “  real  thought.”  ]bit  as  St.  Paul 
sjx'aks  of  “  hope  and  charity,”  as  well  as  of  faith,  he  has  considerably 
increased  the  embarrassment  of  his  translators.  “  Charity  ”  they 
give  up  in  despair,  as  the  Sandwich  Islander  knows  nothing  about  it, 
has  no  word  by  which  to  ex|)ress  it,  and  has  even  unlearned,  thanks 
to  European  examjile,  the  native  courtesy  and  hospitality  which  used 
to  do  duty  for  it.  But  as  “  hope  ”  is  really  indispensable  to  creatures 
looking  forward  to  eternity,  they  resolved  at  least  to  secure  that  im¬ 
portant  virtue.  They"  did  it  after  this  manner.  “  2Lnu(to  means 
thought,  and  lana  means  buoyant ;  so  the  combination,  mannolana^  is 
made  by  us  to  express  hope;” — from  which  felicitous  combination  it 
follows,  that  whenever  a  Sandwich  Islander  conceives  the  timid  “hope  ” 
that  he  may  one  day  reach  the  paradise  of  Christians,  he  is  only  in¬ 
dulging,  though  he  would  perhaps  be  surprised  to  hear  it,  in  the 
pleasures  of  “  buoyant  thought.”  AVhelher  this  can  be  considered 
a  satisfactory'  treatment  or  an  adequate  exposition  of  the  Theological 
Virtues,  we  need  not  consider  ;  but  we  may  at  least  be  allowed  to 
compassionate  the  unfortunate  heathen  who  is  taught  by  such  mafsters, 
that  the  only  ditVerenee  between  Christian  Faith  and  Hope  is  this, 
that  the  one  is  “  real  ”  and  the  other  “  buoyant  ”  thought. 

Indeoil,  we  think  tlu'  translation  rather  n  striking  present¬ 
ment  of  the  truth.  Our  faith  is  a  real  thought,  firm  and  fixed, 
true  and  trusting  :  and  our  hope  is  this,  and  num', — it  is  eheertul 
ami  buoyant.  Wi'  even  think  tlu‘  scholarly  Mar.^hall  niigbt 
have  trii'd  his  liaiid  upon  the  matter  and  have  done  worse. 
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not  take  iioto  of  tho  <>^roat  lines  of  etlinolo^ocal 
Avriter  of  these  wretclied  vo!unn\s  does  not 
'rht‘  hooks  are  a  huge,  conglomerate  mass,  ^vhe] 
not  a  singd(‘  fossil  is  preserved  from  tlie  cataclvs 
is  no  r(‘view  of  th(‘  ade(piacy  or  inadcMpiacv  of  c 
religious  cailtun^  and  thouglit  to  m(‘et  certain 
their  mind.  There  is  no  ])erception  that  ther 
the  rear  ot  others  in  all  that  belongs  to  rij)(‘iu‘ss 
reception  of  th(‘  truths  of  tlie  (losjlel.  He  lias  i 
man  is  in  relation  to  natur(‘  around  him,  in  riTal 
and  the  peculiarities  of  lieatheiusm  which  oji 
only  sees  <»ne  thing— that  every  Protestant,  and 
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\Vt‘  that  our  moral  soiisihilities  will  never  bi‘  so  far 

lK*ninnh(*<l  that  we  shall  he  unahle  to  ‘  render  honour  to  whom 
honour  is  due.’  We  have  read  with  great  })le;usure  ‘  The  I'er- 
soiial  Narrative’  of  the  Ahhe  Domeiiech.*  We  have  seldom  road 
a  volume  of  missionary  travels  more  enterUiining  ;  hut  admirahlc 
as  is  the  heroism  of  the  man,  it  altogether  illustrates  the  wholly 
false  idea,  as  we  think,  (»f  the  whole  Catholic  theory.  Of  courst*, 
the  Catholic  religion  and  faith  are  altogether  in  a  set  of  magic 
charms  and  ohservances,  and  these  are  ] ►laved  otl‘  upon  the 
natives  fre(juently  under  most  ludicrous  circumstances.  Our 
admiration  is  tinctured  with  pity  as  we  read,  and  our  sense  of 
the  piety  glows  into  a  .sense  of  tlie  childishness  of  men  who  can 
find  it  neces.siiry  to  play  at  )>ri(‘sts  in  grave  circumstances,  ns 
the  Ahhe  Doincmech  narrat(‘S.  lie  is  spc‘akingof  his  own  depri¬ 
vations,  and  he  glancc‘s  asidc‘  at  the  de])rivations  ot  his  hrother 
clergy 

‘  (^ne  time,  the  Abhc  Diibiiis  fancied  that  he  stood  in  nec'd  of  a 
necessary  article  of  dress.  Well,  out  of  a  blue  cotton  petticoat, 
which  a  widower  had  given  on  the  occasion  of  his  wife’s  death,  he 
made  tor  himself  a  pair  of  ])antaloon8.  On  another  occasion,  he 
pratfvJ  his  vojujrvtjatiun  to  pardon  him  if  he  did  not  preach  to  them ; 
his  strength  teas  fiot  equal  to  ify  he  said ;  he  had  not  touched  food  for 
fortf/'cight  hours  I  For  ji  long  time  we  had  only  one  cassock  between 
us ;  so  that  whilst  one  said  mass,  the  other  walked  about  in  his  shirt- 
sh*evcs.  1  met  the  missionary  priest  of  Brazoria  on  one  occasion. 
The  good  man's  pantaloons  were  of  a  blue  colour,  and  very  wide; 
bis  ctKit  of  black  cotton  velvet ;  the  shape  and  colour  of  his  hat 
batiled  all  di'scription.  A  kind  of  old  tin  bath,  without  a  bottom, 
served  him  for  bed,  altar  to  say  mass,  and  dining  table.’ 

(’ert.iinly  it  is  a  good  thing  to  hclieve  ;  hut  to  ludicvc  in  ^  an 
old  tin  hath  without  a  hottom  !'  Truly  .such  priests  may  say, 
‘  We  have*  an  altar  Vid  thus  it  is  that  llomanism  asserts  itself 
and  grows.  Yet  wa‘  rc'ally  admire  the  hrave  young  Ahhe 
l)omem‘ch.  W(‘  admin'  him  hattliim  with  allit^ators  and 
rattli'snakes ;  we  admire  him  eating  them.  We  admire  him 
com[uering,  all  nut  .sometimes  in  a  very  mati'iial  and  pu¬ 
gilistic  way,  men  not  too  well  hehaved  ;  and  we  can  admire 
him,  t(»o,  when  he  says  that  for  his  w'ork  ‘a  .strength  was 
iieedeil  to  Ik'  found  Old v  at  the  foot  of  the  cross;’  hut  then' 
;in*  many  instances,  evi'ii  in  the  adventuri's  of  so  admirahlc  a 
.man  as  the  Ahhe,  which  a  man  like  Mr.  Marshall  would  tind 
110  ditficulty  in  twisting  into  an  ahsence  of  generosity  and  mag- 


*  ‘  Missionary  Adventures  in  Texas  and  Mexico :  a  Personal  Narrative 
of  Six  Years’  Sojourn  in  those  Begions.’  By  the  Abbe  Domeuech. 
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naniinity,  if  not  into  the  manifestation  of  a  base  forgetfulness  of 
(Inty,  conld  the  same  he  trac(‘(l  to  a  IVotestant  missionary.  For 
onrown  parts  there  are  few  men,  w(*  think,  have  stronger  claims 
np(Hi  our  gratitude  and  atfection  than  missionaries,  when  they 
are  holy,  (levoted,  and  true.  We  have  pi'rceived,  in  many 
instances  in  onr  own  circle,  a  want  of  a])]Hi‘ciati(»n  of  the  men. 
Our  Church  in  this  age  sadly  too  much  regards  the  showy  and 
the  osU‘nsil)lt‘.  Missionaries  are  not  usually  esteemed  highly  for 
their  work’s  sake.  We  believe  that  the  r(‘ce])tion  of  the  Abbe 
Domenech  in  Rome  would  contrast  unfavoural)ly  for  us,  with  the 
rece])tion  of  the  Abbe  by  the  Po]k\  We  must  (piote  this.  The 
Abbd  says : — 


‘Arrived  at  Civita  Vecchia,  I  had  the  five  francs  in  my  pocket,  but 
this  was  not  tjuite  enough  to  pay  iny  way  to  Jtoine  ;  and  experience 
had  already  taught  me  that  it  is  a  far  more  difficult  business  to  travel 
without  money  in  a  civilised  than  in  a  barbarian  country.  Still  I  did 
not  lose  heart  at  a  trifle  of  this  kind,  but  made  up  my  mind  to  go  to 
Rome  on  foot,  by  daily  marches,  like  the  soldiers. 

‘  In  the  eternal  city  in  vain  I  sought  gratuitous  hospitality.  I 
put  myself  into  the  hands  of  Providence  for  the  payment  of  my  ex¬ 
penses,  and  1  asked  an  audience  of  the  Holy  Father,  who  at  once 
acceded  to  my  retjuest. 

‘  I  was  very  poorly  clad,  but  at  the  Vatican  a  man  is  not  judged 
by  his  dress,  llis  Holiness  received  me  with  his  accustomed  bene¬ 
volence.  lie  would  not  have  me  kiss  his  toe,  but  gave  me  his  hand. 
During  my  life  I  had  never  seen  features  so  full  of  sympathy,  so 
kind,  or  so  venerable.  Our  conversation  was  a  long  one,  and  turned 
naturally  on  the  missions,  on  the  Indians  in  general,  and  on  my  own 
aliairs 
F 


iffairs  in  j)articular.  I  briefly  told  my  adventures,  and  the  Holy 
Futher^rcplicd,  “  I  see,  dear  child,  that  you  are  inured  to  misery.” 

*“  So  much  so,”  I  replied,  “that  even  in  Rome  it  quits  me  not.” 


‘  “  How  so  f” 

‘  I  then  frankly  avowed  my  pecuniary  embarrassments,  for  my  five 
francs  had  totally  disa])peared.  His  Holiness  smiled,  and  seeing  my 
confidence  in  (lod,  said  to  me,  “  Since  you  travel  on  the  business  of 
Providence,  His  vicar  shall  pay  your  travelling  expenses.”  And 
suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  His  Holiness  gave  me  a  handful  of 
gold.  On  my  side  I  took  out  of  my  pocket  the  mocassins,  which 
were  folded  in  a  morsel  of  torn  paper,  and  presented  them  to  the 
Holy  Father,  who  examined  the  embroidery,  and  praised  the  inge¬ 
nuity  of  the  Indians.  The  noble  simplicity  and  affecting  benevolence 
of  Pope  Pius  IX.  are  too  well  known  for  me  to  dwell  on  this  tete- 
a-tete,  the  remembrance  of  which  is  still  to  me  a  sweet  consolation.* 


There  is  something  in  the  tone  of  this  very  French  like  ; 
there  is  the  Haunt  of  a  finely-coloured  sentimentality  about  it, 
and  at  the  best,  with  all  the  vivid  painting  of,  and  response  to. 
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n.'itmul  scenery,  will  not  compare  with  the  simple  aiul  un¬ 
adorned  namitive  of  Dr.  Livingstone ;  and  it  wo  wanted  in  two 
scenes  U)  sum  the  whole  relative  life  of  Popish  and  Protestant 
Missions,  we  would  point  for  the  tirst  to  the  Abhe  Doinenecli 
celehniting  mivss  on  an  <»ld  tin  hath  without  a  l)ottom,  for  the 
altar,  and  the  nobler  sight  of  Livingstone  in  the  tent  of  the 
S(.‘rhell,  on  the  Links  of  the  Z:nul)ezi,  in  the  deej)  night  of  the 
African  wilderness,  reciting  the  words  of  Isiiiah,  or  the  story  of 
l^ud,  till  the  savage  kindled  into  ailmiration.  It  is  the  story  of 
tlH‘  dirterence  K'tween  the  actor  aiul  the  man. 

Mr.  Marshall,  howi‘ver,  greatly  n‘grets  the  poverty  (»f  his 
( Mmrch,  an<l  sighs  over  thi*  wealth  of  Exeter  Hall.  In  }»laintive 
words  he  exclaims,  ‘  If  England  had  only  remained  (catholic,  it 
is  jjrobable  that  at  this  hour  there  would  not  have  b(‘en  a  ]mg;ni 
altar  in  the  world.*  Sublime  thought  !  the  whole  genius  of  the 
world  stunt(‘d  down  to  the  dimensions  of  the  Vatican  and  the 
morality  <d’  Alexander  VI. !  In  that  case  this  anthem  also  might 
have  been  sung  ; — 

‘  Thus  hcfjjjarfl  all,  assa.ssins  all,’ 

All  cannibals  we  be  ; 

And  Death  shall  have  one  funeral 
From  sliiplcss  sea  to  sea.’ 

Put  the  (nonnous  curse  has  been  averted,  and  we  an*  glad 
that  the  writer  thinks  England  of  sufficient  im])ortance  to  stand 
Ixdween  the  world  and  tlu‘  Pa]>aey.  Did  Mr.  Marshall  ever  hear 
of  a  ]>eo]de  calh‘d  Moravians  ?  They  have  also  Missionary  Societio 
which  have  effected  something  for  the  world.  *rhey  are  not 
(‘ven  mentioned  in  the  book,  so  far  as  we  havesi‘en. 


V. 

BICEXTENAllV  BICKERINGS.^ 

A  DESPERATE  effort  is  being  made,  by  the  R(Cor(^  o* 
some  of  its  clerical  ])artisans,  to  ])rove  that  Dissenters  are 
fidlows  without  grandfathers.  Canon  Miller  and  Dr.  Magee, 
i^Ir.  Clifford  and  several  otluTs,  led  on  bv  tlndr  reinarkahly 
holy  and  (»rthodox  journal,  have  surprised  us  not  a  little  by  tin* 
Lildness  of  thidr  information  with  reference  to  the  history  and 


JTotc  did  they  ffcf  thrrv  ?  or,  Thr  y'tni conform hifi  3//;?/.s7cr.N' e/*  -*1 

Qurxtion  for  those  K'ho  fcoutd  cefvhriite  the  liiceutowrtf  of  St>  Bdi'" 
that omen's  Doy,  London  :  AVortheim  A  Macintosh.* 
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principles  of  Nonconformists,  aiul  the  badness  of  their  own 
tcin|X‘r.  The  amiable  Ilecardy  with  that  choice  of  diction  for 
which  it  has  obtained  a  wide  notoriety,  declares  the  celebration 
of  the  Bicentenary  to  be  ‘  a  worthless  sham  and  a  hollow 
counterfeit  but  imbecility  itself  has  become  sane  in  com- 
])arison  with  the  wisdom  which  has  dictated  the  estimable  little 
brochure  we  have  mentioned  at  the  heiwl  of  this  article.  Its 
author  is  very  historical — (piite  up  in  all  that  sort  of  thing;  and 
he  tinds  that  this  Hictmtenary  movemmit  is  an  etfort  to  *  hurl 
douii  the  poor  old  Church  if  Euglund  after  eighteen  cen- 
tuvicfi  of  useful  I  iesf< ! !  /’ 

‘  Poor  old  Church  of  England  I’  Now,  wo  must  say  this  is  rather 
a  disrespectful  mode  of  speech  for  a  son  to  use  of  a  mother  so 
much  Indoved.  AVc  might  adopt  it ;  but  really  for  a  devoteil 
child  th(‘  language  ought  to  be  more  respectfully  guarded.  And 
then,  is  then*  not  a  little  confusion  in  our  ‘dear  son’s’ mind  ^ 
Is  the  Church  of  England,  as  by  law  established,  <pute  eighteen 
hundred  years  old  ?  Is  there  not  a  slight  mistake  of  some 
tifteen  or  sixtet'ii  centuries?  England  itself  has  not  been 
j>opidarly  understood  to  have  (piite  so  distant  an  ancestry.  True 
tin*  mistake*  may  lx*  ours,  for  this  admirable  historian  has  had 
access  to  sources  of  infonnation  which  have  not  only  escap(‘d 
our  w(*ak  and  contracti*d  vision,  but  everv  other  historical 
seeker  too.  What  an  interesting  little  document,  for  instance,  is 
the  following  fact,  in  which  we  are  informt'd  that  ‘  only  three 
hundred  and  thirty-one  nu*eting-houses  were  built  for  the 
1‘jected,  and  that  every  oiu*  of  them  has  since  bi'come  a  meeting- 
place  for  Sxinians  !’  The  only  one  of  the  (*jecti*d  ministers 
so  fortunat(‘  as  to  receive  a  word  of  sym])athy  from  our  pains- 
t;iking  litth*  tractarian  is  Richard  Raxter.  ‘But  even  of  liaxter 
we  learn,  and  learn  to  our  consolation  and  joy,  that  ‘  he  was  not 
persecuted  or  ha rd I g  dadf  by  !  V* 

With  great  delight  wo  shall  h(*nc('forth  km^w  that  the  siune- 
what  famous  re])ort  of  Baxter’s  trial  is  a  wicked  tiction.  This 
ingenious  and  ingenuous  author  says,  ‘  J  think  Baxte^r  was 
wrong,  but  I  cannot  see  that  the  (.Imrch  could  in  fairness  havi* 
done  much  more.  Nothing  but  pi‘rversity  can  say  that  Baxter 
was  ‘  ill-treated  I’  Oh  sad!  Then  we  are  brought  to  this  pass — W(* 
have  to  confess  ourselves  perverse.  Tlu;  author,  we  sometimes 
tliink,  confuses  a  little  things  ]>olitical  and  things  religious  in 
the  glorious  age  of  the  Stuarts,  as  wh(*n  he  tells  us  that 
‘when  the  hour  of  retribution  r(*turned’  ( i.c.  the  n'storation  of* 
Charles  II.),  ‘the  country  endured  even  the  cnielties  of  a 
Jetf*r(*ys,  with  all  his  atrocious  doings,  rather  than  retuni  to  tin* 
tender  mercies  of  your’ — that  is,  the  Nonconformist — ‘  unscrip- 
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tural  and  impossible  system/  And  tliere  is  nuicli  more  in  the 
same  excellent  vein,  ddie  author  could,  we  believe,  find  sonie- 
tliing  to  say  for  Jeffreys  himself,  and  would  certainly  vindicate 
many  proceedings  which  even  Churchmen  themselves  have 
l)ecome  ashamed  of.  He  closes  his  noble  pertbrmance  with 
the  following  words  of  solemn  warning.  Jettreys  was  iti  the 
habit  of  satirising  ‘the  whine  of  the  conventicle.'  We  never 
lieard,  we  b(‘li(‘ve,  a  jjenuine  whine  until  we  read  the  followinir 
sohnnn  exhortation  : — 

*  Beware  how  you  aid  the  political  Dissenter.  Take  care  lest 
you  really  therehy  aid  the  Secularist,  the  Socinian,  and  the  Infidel. 
Where  is  the  primitive  personal  piety  which  once  won  for  the  Dis¬ 
senter  the  respect  of  those  who  heartily  differed  from  his  opinions? 
Is  it  not  rapidly  wasting?  Is  it  not  almost  gone?  Ts  true  religion 
the  great  thing  sought  and  practised  in  your  community?  Yun 
f hid  fault  with  our  patronage.  Is  your  own  plan  of  appointment  (to 
say  nothing  of  the  fallacy  of  your  so-called  “ordinations”)  half  as 
good  ?  Are  not  your  men  practically  appointed  by  j)ersons  who  are 
not  even  “  members,”  if  only  they  chance  to  be  “  rich  supporU*rsr  ” 
Toil  talk  of  persecution — are  not  your  ministers  bullied  and  per- 
secuted  if  haply  they  turn  out  (as  in  time  is  almost  always  the  case) 
to  be  “  unpopular  ?”  Take  heed  what  you  are  doing.  The  jiolitical 
Dissenter  and  the  Secularist  are  ])owerless  without  your  inlhience, 
small  though  your  number  be.  These  other  men  would  obtain  no 
moral  hold  on  the  people  if  there  was  no  religious  support  granted 
to  them.  You  are  giving  this.  You  unconsciously  are  affording 
them  that  very  influence  they  are  too  irreligious  to  possess,  and  by 
which  great  harm  may  ensue.  Pause,  and  reflect!  (‘onsider,  with 
eternity  before  you,  whether  your  duty  be  not  rather  to  return  to 
the  Old  Church  of  your  forefathers,  the  ancient.  Scriptural,  Apos¬ 
tolical  Church  of  England.  Anyhow,  mind  how  you  give  support 
to  political  Dissenter.'*,  Secularists,  and  Infidels.  And  when  the 
orators  pour  forth  their  bitter  invectives  against  the  Church  of 
England  in  reference  to  the  ejected  sutferers  of  1G(»‘2,  recollect  how 
many  Xoneonformists  ceased  their  Xouconformity,  and  remained  in 
the  Church ;  what  was  done  to  encourage  all  to  remain ;  and  iio'v 


THEY  AT  FIKST  GOT  THERE. 


We  are  free  to  confess  our  fears  that  we  have  w\astcd  onr 
readers’  time  wdth  this  rubbish,  but  this  is  a  fair  .specimen  of  the 
way  in  which  a  large  cla.ss  of  clergymen  can  not  only  talk  aliout 
Nonconformists,  but  actually  believe  their  own  speech  of  per¬ 
verse  ignorance. 

W1  lat  is  the  meaning  of  the  Bicentenary  Celebration  ?  Is  it  jr 
civil  or  a  religious  movement  ?  The  parties  in  the  Church  of 
England,  who  have  remarked  upon  it,  neither  seem  to  undertaii«l 
their  own  position,  nor  ours.  Wiry  do  we  point  the  admiring 
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theirs  (  i)y  no  nn‘ans.  it  is  ratiior  nocause  we  leel  as  they  leit ; 
it  is  to  celehrate  the  jire-einiiienee  of  conscience,  not  of  a  system. 
In  one  pirticular  those  men  certainly  were  our  ancestoi's — they 
left  the  ( linrch  of  the  Estivblishment.  They  could  not  remain  in 
it  ;  conscience  eonhl  not  find  its  home  in  it.  Because  Noncon¬ 
formists  claim  them  as  their  ancestors,  it  was  never  supposed 
there  was  not  an  ancestry  iK'yond  theirs.  The  ij^norance  of  Dr. 
Miller  and  the  liecoi'd  upon  this  matter  is  marvellous.  The 
Rcivrd,  in  characterising  the  celebration  of  the  Bicentenary  as 
‘a  desperate  efibrt  of  tlie  political  leaders  of  the  Liberation 
Society  to  rally  the  scattered  forces  of  Dissent,  and  concentrate, 
them  for  an  ungodly  athick  upon  the  Church  of  England,’ 
(piotes,  with  t'vident  misconception,  a  passiige  from  Richard 
Wintc'r  Hamilton.  It  had  been  reminded  that  the  context  gave 
to  the  intention  of  the  whole  ])assage  another  meaning  ;  but  with 
the  characteristic  mendacity  ti)o  common  in  religious  newspaper, 
although  seldom  so  boldly  avowed,  it  exclaims,  ‘Context,  context! 
what  have  we  to  do  with  context?’  This  is  nan  ml  recorcht 
with  a  vtoigeance — not  much  in  the  way  of  the  Record,  we  fear. 
Still  contexts  are  of  importance  ;  and  we  may  remind  the  editor 
that  it  is  indeed  true  that  C^oikgregationalists  claim  an  ancestry 
lK.‘yond  the  days  of  the  expelled  two  thous;ind.  Heard  the  editor 
ever  of  one  Master  Richard  Hooker,  and  of  a  certain  book  called 
‘  The  Ecclesiastical  Polity  ?’  and  does  he  know  that  that  not  alto¬ 
gether  unknown  lM>ok  was  written  to  confute  certain  doctrines 
about  Church  government  tii light  by  one  Thomas  Cartwright  and 
othei*s?  Heard  the  editor  ever  oi'  such  men  as  John  Penry  and 
Henry  Barrow  ?  and  does  he  not  know  that  in  Cromwell’s  day  a 
large  part  of  the  anny  of  the  Protector  were  Independents?  We 
do  assure  him  that  Congregationalists  reidly  have  had  grand¬ 
fathers,  and  long  before  the  period  when  the  two  thousaiul  men 
were  driven  forth,  ‘  no  friend,  no  home,  no  refuge  but  their  God.’ 
And  there  is  a  remark  to  be  made  here — it  is  a  curious  thing  to 
notice  how  hardly  a  lie  dies,  certain  Church  of  England  peri- 
»»dicals  set  forth,  upon  the  repetition  of  certain  exploded  and  dis- 
jxTsed  fictions  from  the  pages  of  ‘  Walker’s  History  of  the 
Seccklers,’  and  ‘  Dr.  Gray’s  Notes  on  Neal,’  and  a  rectified  mis¬ 
take  of  old  ’riiomas  Fuller,  referring  to  the  number  of  the  (‘jected, 
and  the  ciiuses  of  their  ejection  in  the  days  of  Cromwell  ;  but 
just  as  if  the  lie  had  not  been  demonstrated  to  be  a  lie,  it  is 
repeated  from  ])aper  to  paper,  and  platform  to  platform.  We 
should  like  to  see  a  very  concise  statement  and  re])ly — in  the 
^oneonfonnlst^  January  15, 18()2 — printed  at  once  by  one  of  the 
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Bicentenary  Committees  in  a  scpirato  form,  for  general  distri- 
Initioii.  The  Enyliak  Chwrchituui  had  Siiid: — 

‘  Now  tlie  first  thing  to  strike  any  imjiartial  mind,  in  every  outerv 
against  tlie  deprivation  of  the  Presbyterian  and  Independent  minister 
ill  1GG2,  is  the  fact  that  no  notice  is  ever  taken  of  the  way  in  which 
these  deprived  ministers  came  by  their  benetices  and  cures.  Yet  the 
simple  fact — to  put  it  as  abstractedly  as  possible — that  B  is  turned 
out  of  his  possession  to  make  way  I’or  A  is  considerably  nioditied  by 
the  adilition  of  a  second  fact,  equally  simple — namely,  that. A  was 
the  original  possessor,  and  w’as  turned  out  to  make  way  for  B  some 
ten  or  a  dozen  years  ago  !  And  this  is  a  dry  historical  truth  in  the 
case  of  the  depnvation  on  St.  Bartholomew's  Bay' 

It  is  proved  that  in  most  instances  the  cause  of  the  seijuestra- 
tion  of  the  clergy  ivas  on  account  of  their  scandalous  and  im¬ 
moral  lives.  Of  that  scandalousness  and  immorality  there  is 
abundant  evidence.  The  number  of  such  seiiuestrations  is  stab'd 
at  lietw'een  si.\  and  seven  thousand  persons.  It  is  proved  from 
Calamy  that  the  real  numlier  was  about  2,500  ;  and  the  striking 
|H>rtion  of  the  rOutation  of  the  fable  is,  tliat  the  seipiestrated  clergy 
were  really  restored  to  their  livings  two  years  before  the  ejec¬ 
tion  of  St.  Baitholomew’s  Day.  The  first  ease  of  restoration  took 
place  May  iSth,  1G60,  before  Charles  II.  had  arrived  in  England. 
Mdie  truth  is  that  many  of  those  who  were  ejected  in  1  ()G2  were 
4‘xpelled  from  livings  they  had  held  many  years,  tOs  in  the  cas(‘  of 
Mr.  Ne  w'ton,  the  co-pistor  of  Jo.seph  Alleine,  of  St.  Margaret,  of 
'Faunton. 

But  we  take  the  true  asp(‘ct  of  this  Bicentcaiary  Celebration 
to  W  its  rtdation  to  that  which  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  truly  calls 
the  greatest  (piestion  of  the  age,  the  cpiestion  of  the  relation  of 
the  tdiurch  to  the  State.  We  look  upon  that  great  fermenting 
spiritual  and  religious  vat,  the  Episcopal  Establishment,  in  its 
state  of  V(*ast,  where  to  be  is  not  to  know  what  the  connniini- 
cant  is  to  lK.‘lieve,  or  what  doctrine  the  teacher  holds  or  declares — 
in  which  every  contending  sectiiry,  without  conscience  enough  to 
<put,  finds  a  home.  The  Record  and  its  party  dare  to  twit  the 
Congregationalist  with  Socinianism.  What  may  the  Congiv- 
gationalist  charge  ujmn  the  Church  of  the  Establishment?  So¬ 
cinianism  !  Nay,  every  creeil,  every  rag  of  a  creed,  finds  a 
possibility  of  maintaining  itself  near  its  shrines.  Are  not  the 
•Essays and  Rt'views’  tnuislated  into  Bengalee,  and  sold  and  circu¬ 
lated  by  pious  Hindoos  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  to  show 
the  relation  of  the  ideology  of  English  Christians  to  the  Pan¬ 
theism  ot  their  own  creeil  ?  Go  into  any  large  town,  and  you 
will  chance  to  tind  that  every  kind  of  conscience  may  meet 
.silisfaction  in  the  aisles  of  the  English  Church.  This,  then,  is 


The  Cekbratiod  of  the  Bicetiiciianj. 

the  lesson  we  learn  from  the  men  of  the  sovereio^nty  ami 

.sui^nanaey  of  eonscionce,  faithfulness  to  conviction  ;  ami  we  take 
the  movement  to  he  an  indication  ot  the  need  tidt  hy  too  lar^e  «i 
ijmtion  of  the  nation  to  be  despised,  for  an  entire  re-ad jnstment 
of  the  properties  and  the  position  ot  tlie  National  Church.  It  will 
l>e  found  that  so  large  an  amount  of  fact  aiul  common  sense , 
conies  to  interpret  immeiisunvble  enonnities  ot  injustici',  that  the 
subject  will  he  by  no  means  settled  by  an  insolent  whitt  from  the 
iSidtinluf/  H(‘riew,  or  a  sanctimonious  ‘Fie!  tic!’  from  the 
Record.  ^  Very  true  it  is  that  the  Bicentenary  doings  are  be¬ 
coming  almost  too  mechanical  for  our  taste,  but  thus  it  is  with 
this  age  in  i‘very thing.  We  must  have  cumbrous  societies, 

lar<’'e  committees,  and  agiUitioiis  by  machinery.  Well,  we  anti¬ 
cipate  only  a  clearing  of  the  fog  troni  the  public  mind  upon 
many  matters  connected  with  our  religious  shite  and  history. 
We  do  not  antici])ate  all  that  many  anticipate,  but  we  anticipate 
good.  We  should  like  to  see  some  things  done  or  attempted  of 
which  we  have  seen  no  mention  made  as  yet.  We  tnist  we  are 
no  despondeiits  ;  but  having  nothing  to  do  witli  any  religious 
machinery,  w(.‘  can  atlord  to  say  that  ])rofoundly  attached  to  Non¬ 
conformist  institutions  as  we  are,  there  are  many  things  far  from 
satisfactory  to  us.  There  are  undesirable  things  which  are  too 
corporate,  and  there  an;  very  desirable  things  ^^hicn  aie  not  at 
all  corporate.  We  are  too  anxious  to  make  things,  and  t«x> 
regardless  to  the  procuring  and  the  retaining  of  men.  We 
liope  and  believe  that  something  may  come  from  the  stir  of  this 
controversy  of  18G2  which  will  mend  us.  We  trust  that 
nothing  will  arise  from  it  to  mar  us.  It  will  doubtless  be  a 
controversy,  and  as  Samuel  ^lartin  foreshado\yed,  in  remarks 
which  have  met  with  a  very  undeserv’ed  and  mistaken  reproba¬ 
tion,  there  will  doubtless  be  the  severance  of  some  friendships 
between  the  hands  ot  Conformists  and  Nonconformists  \  for  it  has 
been  sup])osed  long  now  that  the  sat'rifice  of  ] manciple  was  the  price 
the  latter  was  to  ])ay  for  a  small  decency  of  courtesy  from  the 
former.  But  let  the  Nonconformi.st  go  forward  to  the  tourna¬ 
ment,  taking  to  himself  the  whole  armour  of  God,  €and  he  will 
not  unfurl  his  banner  or  wage  his  waidare  in  vain.  Let  him  ask 
himself,  and  let  him  ask  the  Churchman,  what  the  ejected  of 
1 G02  say  to  the  conscientious  of  1 802. 


( ) 


VI. 


THE  DEEPER  WRONG.* 

rf^HE  title  of  this  book,  we  suppose,  is  derived  from  a  line  in 
i  ^Irs.  Browning’s  well-known,  vehemently  passionate  out¬ 
burst  aj^^ainst  slavery,  ‘  The  Runaway  Slave  at  Pilgrim’s 
Point’ — 

‘  Wrong  followed  by  a  deeper  wrong.* 

The  author  siiys,  ‘Be  assured,  reader,  this  is  no  fiction  \  and  Mrs. 
Child,  from  her  ac(piainhince  with  the  author,  gives  her  personal 
voucher  for  its  veracity.  There  is  nothing  in  the  story  surprising 
to  us ;  horrors  as  blac*k  and  biuse  have  long  been  familiar  to  our 
knowledge.  At  the  same  time,  it  belongs  to  a  class  of  facts 
usually  kept  veiled  ;  and  Mrs.  Child  admits  the  probability  that 
many  readers  will  ‘  charge  her  with  indecorum  for  presenting 
these  pagi*s  to  the  public’ — the  virtuous  public,  so  very  sensitive 
and  delicate  about  the  stories  of  shame  and  crime.  The  liistory 
is  a  narrative  illustrating  tlie  position  of  woman  in  slaveiy — the 
indignities  to  which  a  woman  must  be  subjected  who  is  a  slave. 
The  story  is  told  with  great  vigour,  and  with  wonderful  modera¬ 
tion  of  tem|xu’  and  expression.  The  much-enduring  and  mis¬ 
treated  wriU‘r  h.'is  suffered  too  many  things,  and  too  deeply,  to 
het‘d  the  rush  of  feeling  through  the  avenues  of  either  speech  or 
|H‘n ;  and  we  have  only  to  say,  take  seventy-five  j)er  cent,  off 
the  story,  and  then  believe  that  hell  is  incarnate  in  Southern 
society,  and  that  devils  have  incubated  the  seed  of  the  ])lanter 
into  the  likeness  of  men.  If  this  language  seems  strong,  let  the 
following  anecdotes  of  the  tender  mercies  of  the  planters  l>e  the 
reviewer’s  a|)ology  for  his  severity.  They  are  anecdotes  of  the 
slave-holding  neighbours  of  the  author,  Linda  Brent.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  is  told  of  a  Mr.  Litch  : — 

*  A  freshet  once  bore  his  wine  cellar  and  meat  house  miles  away 
from  the  plantation.  Some  slaves  followed,  and  secured  bits  of  meat 
and  bottles  of  wine.  Two  were  detected,  a  ham  and  some  liquor 
being  found  in  their  huts.  They  were  summoned  by  their  master. 
No  w  ords  were  used,  but  a  club  felled  them  to  the  ground.  A  rough 
bv>x  was  their  coffin,  and  their  interment  was  a  dog’s  burial.  Nothing 
was  said. 

‘  Murder  was  so  common  on  his  plantation  that  lie  feared  to  be 
alone  after  nightfall.'  He  might  have  believed  in  ghosts. 

•  The  Deri  \}cr  ^Vrong  ;  t/*,  Incidents  in  the  Life  of  a  Stare  Girl.  Written 
by  Herself.  Edited  by  L.  Maria  Child.  London  :  W.  Tweedie. 


‘His  brother,  it'  not  equal  in  wealth,  was  at  least  equal  iri 
cruelty.  Mis  bloodliouiids  were  well  trained.  Their  ])en  was  spa¬ 
cious,  aud  a  terror  to  the  slaves.  They  were  let  loose  on  a  runaway, 
and,  it*  they  tracked  him,  they  literally  tore  the  ilesh  from  his  bones. 
AVlien  this  slaveholder  died,  his  slirieks  and  groans  were  so  frightful 
tliat  they  appalled  his  own  friends,  llis  last  words  were,  “  I  am 
going  to  hell;  bury  my  money  with  me.” 

‘After  death  his  eyes  remained  open.  To  press  the  lids  down, 
silver  dollars  were  laid  on  them.  These  were  buried  with  them. 
From  this  circumstance  a  rumour  went  abroad  that  his  coflin  was 
lilled  with  money.  Three  times  his  grave  was  opened,  and  his  coftin 
taken  out.  Tlie  last  time  his  body  was  found  on  the  ground,  and  a 
flock  of  buzzards  were  pecking  at  it.  lie  was  again  interred,  and 
a  sentinel  set  over  his  grave.  The  perpetrators  were  never  dis¬ 
covered.’ 

‘The  secrets  of  shivery  are  concealed  like  those  of  the  Inqui¬ 
sition.’  The  Avriter  says :  ‘  My  master  was  to  my  knowledge  the 
fatlior  of  clevim  slaves  ;  ])ut  ilidthe  mothers  dare  to  tell  who  was 
the  father  of  their  cliildren  ?  No,  indeed,  they  knew  too  Avell  the 
terrible  consecjueiices.’  The  hook  is  one  long-continued  tale  of 

cruelties,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  following  : — 

^  • 

‘  Oucltv  is  contagious  in  uncivilised  communities.  ^Ir.  Conant, 
a  nciglibour  of  Mr.  Litcli,  returned  from  town  one  evening  in  a  par- 
lial  state  of  intoxication.  His  body  servant  gave  him  some  oti’ence. 
He  was  divested  of  his  clothes,  except  his  shirt,  whipped,  and  tied  to 
a  large  tree  in  front  of  tlifi  liouse.  It  was  a  stormy  niglit  in  winter. 
The  wind  blew  bitterly  cold,  and  the  bouglis  of  the  old  tree  crackled 
under  falling  sleet.  A  member  of  the  family,  fearing  he  would  freeze 
to  d(‘ath,  begged  that  he  miglit  be  taken  down  ;  but  the  master 
would  not  relent.  He  remained  there  three  hours ;  and,  when  lie 
was  cut  down,  he  was  more  dead  than  alive.  Another  slave,  wlio 
stole  a  pig  from  this  master  to  appease  his  hunger,  was  terribly 
flogged.  In  desperation,  he  tried  to  run  away;  but  at  the  end  of 
two  miles  lie  was  so  faint  with  loss  of  blood,  he  tliought  he  was 
dying.  lie  had  a  wife,  and  he  longed  to  see  her  once  more.  Too 
sick  to  walk,  he  crept  back  that  long  distance  (m  bis  hands  and 
knees.  AVheii  he  reached  liis  masters  it  was  night.  ILo  had  not 
strength  to  rise  and  open  the  gate,  lie  moaned,  and  tried  to  call 
for  help.  I  had  a  friend  living  in  the  same  family.  At  last  his  cry 
reached  her.  Slie  went  out  and  found  the  prostrate  man  at  the  gate. 
She  ran  back  to  the  bouse  for  assistance,  and  two  men  returned 
with  her.  They  carried  liim  in  and  laid  him  on  the  floor;  the 
back  of  llis  shirt  was  one  clot  of  blood.  ]5y  means  of  lard,  my  friend 
loosened  it  from  the  raw  flesh.  She  bandaged  him,  gave  him  cool 
drink,  and  left  him  to  rest.  The  master  said  he  deserved  a  hundred 
more  lashes.  When  his  own  labour  was  stolen  from  him,  he  had 
stolen  food  to  appease  his  hunger.  This  was  liis  crime. 

‘  Another  neighbour  was  a  Mrs.  Wade.  At  no  hour  of  the  day  was 
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there  ccBsiation  of  the  lash  on  her  premises.  Her  labours  be^an  with 
the  dawn,  and  did  not  cease  till  long  after  nightfall.  The  barn  was 
her  particular  place  of  torture.  There  she  lashed  the  slaves  with  the 
might  of  a  man.  An  old  slave  of  hers  once  said  to  me,  “  It  is  hell  in 
missis’s  house.  ’Pears  I  can  never  get  out.  Day  and  night  1  j)ra\  s 
to  die.*’ 

‘  Another  time  1  saw  a  woman  rush  wildly  by,  pursued  by  two 
men.  8he  was  a  slave,  the  wet  nurse  of  her  mistress’s  chiidren. 
For  some  trilling  offence  her  mistress  ordered  her  to  be  stripped  aud 
whip]>ed.  To  escape  the  degradation  and  the  torture,  she  rushed  to 
the  river,  jumped  in,  and  ended  her  wrongs  in  death.* 

The  author  of  thi.s  hook  was  a  bright  girl,  w^c  suppose,  very 
nearly  wliitc*,  a  fc^rvid,  ch‘ar,  intidligent  nature,  hut  a  slave, 
and  tluTefore  se])arat(‘d  hy  a  great  gulf  from  the  white  hiiinaii 
sisterhood  around  her.  Sin*  .says  : — 

‘  Reader,  it  is  not  to  awaken  sympathy  for  myself  that  I  am  telling 
you  truthfully  what  1  suffered  in  slavery.  1  do  it  to  kindle  a  flame 
of  compassion  in  your  hearts  for  my  sisters  who  are  still  in  bondage, 
Bufl’ering  as  1  once  suffered. 

‘  Once  I  saw  two  beautiful  children  playing  together.  One  was  a 
fair  w  hite  chihl ;  the  other  was  her  slave,  and  also  her  sister.  When 
1  sa*w  them  embracing  each  other,  and  heard  their  joyous  laughter, 
I  turned  sadly  away  from  the  lovely  sight.  I  foresaw’  the  inevitable 
blight  that  would  fall  on  the  little  slave’s  heart.  I  knew’  how  soon 
her  laughter  would  be  changed  to  sighs.  The  fair  child  grew  up  to 
be  a  still  fairer  w’oman.  ]*^rom  childhood  to  w  omanhood  her  pathway 
was  blooming  with  flowers,  and  overarched  by  a  sunny  sky.  Scarcely 
one  day  of  her  life  had  been  clouded  w’hen  the  sun  rose  on  her  happy 
bridal  morning. 

llow  had  those  years  dealt  with  her  slave  sister,  the  little  play¬ 
mate  of  her  childhood  ?  She,  also,  w  as  very  beautiful ;  but  the 
flow  ers  and  sunshine  of  love  w  ere  not  for  her.  She  drank  the  cup  of 
sin,  and  shame,  and  misery,  whereof  her  persecuted  race  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  drink.’ 

Southeni  women  often  marrv  a  man,  knowing  that  he  is  tlie 
father  of  many  little  slaves  they  do  not  trouble  themselves 
al)Out ;  and  Northerners  have  been  not  only  willing,  but  proiul 
to  give  their  daughters  iu  marriage  to  slave-holders.  The  young 
wife  usually  learns  that  the  husband  iu  whose  hands  she  has 
plaecxl  her  ha])j)iue.ss  j>ays  no  regard  to  his  marriage  vows. 
Children  of  every  shadi*  of  eom])lexion  play  with  her  ow’ii  fail 
babied,  and  too  well  she  knows  that  they  are  born  unto  him  of 
liis  ow  n  household.  The  writer  says  : — 

‘  1  have  myself  known  two  Southern  wives  who  exhorted  their  hus- 
bouds  to  tree  those  slaves  towards  whom  th^'  stood  in  a  “  parental 
relation  and  their  request  was  granted.  These  husbands  blushed 
before  the  superior  nobleness  of  their  wives’  natures.  Though  they 


had  only  counselled  them  to  do  that  which  it  was  their  duty  to  do, 
it  commanded  tbeir  respect,  and  rendered  their  conduct  more  ex¬ 
emplary.  (\)acealment  was  at  an  end,  and  conlidence  took  the  })lace 
of  distrust.’ 

And  sill*  eontiuiies  :  “You  may  well  believe  what  I  say,  for  I 
write  only  tiiat  wliereof  1  know.  I  wa.s  twenty-one  years  in  tliat 
ea^e  of  obseeiK*  birds.  I  ean  testify  from  my  own  experience 
and  observation  that  slavery  is  a  curse  to  the  whites  as  well  lus 
tlie  blacks:  it  maki's  the  white  fathers  cruel  and  sensual,  the 
sons  violent  and  licentious,  contaminates  the  daughters.  The 
slave  girl  is  reared  in  an  atmosphi'ri'  of  licentiousness  and  fear. 
The  lash  and  the  foul  talk  of  \wv  master  or  liis  sons  are  lier 
teachers.  When  she  is  fourteen  or  fifteen  her  owner,  or  his  sons, 
or  the  overseer,  or  perhaps  all  of  them,  begin  to  bribe  her  with 
presr'iits.  If  these  fail  to  accomplish  their  jmrpose,  she  is 
whipped  or  starved  into  submission  to  their  will.’  Tliere  are  few 
Opportunities  for  pleiusant  gleams  of  humour  in  the  book,  and 
yet  there  are  some  ;  we  instance,  from  others,  the  (pieer  snatches 
of  iK'gro  hymns,  d’hey  often  sing  the  following  verses  : — 

‘  ( )lo  Satan  is  one  busy  ole  man ; 

He  rolls  dem  blocks  all  in  my  way ; 

But  Jesus  is  my  bosom  friend ; 

He  rolls  dem  blocks  away. 

‘  If  I  bad  died  when  I  was  young. 

Pen  how  my  stamping  tongue  w  ould  have  sung  ; 

But  1  am  ole,  and  now  I  stand 
A  narrow'  chance  for  to  tread  dat  heavenly  land.’ 

And  the  following,  wdiich,  we  learn,  they  will  sometimes  sing  as 
though  they  were  as  free*  as  binls  in  the  wild  Southern  woods  : — 

‘  Ole  Satan  thought  he  had  a  mighty  aim  ; 
lie  missed  my  soul,  and  caught  my  sins. 

Cry  Ameu,  cry  Amen,  cry  Amen  to  God  I 

*  He  took  my  sins  upon  his  back ; 

Went  muttering  and  grumbling  down  to  liell. 

Cry  Amen,  cry  Amen,  cry  Amen  to  God  : 

‘  ( )le  Satan’s  church  is  here  below. 

Up  to  God’s  free  church  I  hope  to  go. 

Cry  Amen,  cry  Amen,  cry  Amen  to  God !  ’ 

And  remembc‘ring  bow'  ‘the  (’hurch  (  I !)  in  thi*  Southern  Stfites 
winks  at^ — nay,  props  and  sup])orts — slavery  and  all  its  liorrihle 
confV'denicies,  w(*  do  not  wonder  that  they  should  sing  : — 

*  Ole  Satan’s  church  is  here  below ; 

Up  to  God’s  free  church  I  hope  to  go.’ 

’File  following  is  a  very  touching  and  l)eautiful  instance  of  the 
aptitude  mid  <piickness  of  some  of  the  negio  race  for  spiritual 
instruction  : — 


e. 


The  Deeper  WroiKj. 

‘  I  knew  an  old  black  man,  whose  piety  and  childlike  trust  in  (lod 
were  beautiful  to  witness.  At  fifty-three  years  old  he  joined  the 
Baptist  church,  lie  had  a  most  earnest  desire  to  learn  to  read,  ilo 
thouj^ht  he  should  know  howto  serve  (jJod  better  if  he  could  onlv 
read  the  Bible,  lie  came  to  me,  and  begged  me  to  teach  him.  Jll* 
said  he  could  not  pay  me,  for  he  liad  no  money ;  but  he  would  briug 
me  nice  fruit  when  the  sens(»n  for  it  came.  1  asked  him  if  he  didn’t 
know  it  was  contrary  to  law',  and  that  slaves  w'cre  whipped  and  im¬ 
prisoned  for  teaching  each  other  to  read.  This  brought  the  tears 
into  h.is  eyes.  “  Don’t  be  troubled,  uncle  Fred,”  said  1.  “1  have 

no  tlioughts  of  refusing  to  teach  you.  T  only  told  you  of  the  law, 
that  you  might  know'  the  danger,  and  be  on  your  guanl.”  llethouglit 
h(‘  could  plan  to  come  three  times  a  w'cek  without  its  being  suspected. 
I  selected  a  (|uiet  nook,  where  no  intruder  was  likely  to  penetrate, 
and  there  1  taught  him  his  A,  1>,  (’.  Considering  his  age  Ids  pro¬ 
gress  was  astonisldng.  As  soon  as  lie  could  spell  in  two  syllables  he 
wanted  to  spell  out  words  in  the  Bible.  The  happy  smile  that  illu¬ 
minated  his  lace  put  joy  into  my  heart.  After  spelling  out  a  few 
words,  he  paused,  and  said,  “Honey,  it  ’j)ears  wdieii  I  can  read  dis 
good  book  1  shall  be  nearer  to  God.  W'hite  man  is  got  all  do 
s(‘nse.  lie  can  larn  easy.  It  ain’t  easy  for  ole  black  man  like  me. 

I  only  wants  to  read  dis  book,  dat  1  may  know  how'  to  live;  den  1 
hab  no  fear  ’l)out  dying.” 

‘  1  tried  to  encourage  him  by  speaking  of  the  rapid  progress  he 
had  made.  “  ilab  patience,  child,”  he  replied.  “  I  larns  slow.” 

‘  I  had  no  need  of  ])atience.  His  gratitude,  and  the  happiue.ss  1 
imparted,  were  more  than  a  recompense  for  all  my  trouble. 

‘  At  the  end  of  six  months  he  had  read  through  the  New'  Testa- 
ment,  and  could  lind  any  text  in  it.  One  day,  w'hen  ho  had  recited 
unusually  well,  1  said,  “Uncle  Fred,  how'  do  you  manage  to  gel 
your  lessons  so  Avell  ?  ” 

*  “  Lonl  bress  you,  eliilo,”  be  replied.  “  You  nebber  gibs  me  a 
lesson  d.at  1  don’t  pray  to  God  to  help  me  to  understan’  what  I  spells 
and  wliat  I  reads.  And  he  docs  lielp  me,  chile.  Bress  his  holy 
name !  ” 

‘There  are  thousands  who,  like  good  Uncle  Fred,  are  thirsting  for 
the  w  atcr  of  life  ;  but  the  law'  forbids  it,  and  the  Churches  withhold 
it.  Thev  send  the  Bible  to  heat  lieu  abroad,  and  neglect  the  lieatlicu 
at  home.’ 

The  story  of  the  writer’s  escape  from  slavery  is  most  alYecting. 
W  hat  must  be  the  horrors  of  the  institution  when  such  horrors 
art‘  (‘iicountered  in  order  to  he  saved  from  it  in  the  disguise  ot  a 
.siiilor,  with  a  face  Idackened  by  ebarcoal !  She  escajied  to  a 
wharf,  and  was  rowed  out  to  a  vessel  by  an  uncle;  after  waiting 
smue  time  on  board,  rowed  out  three  miles  to  a  famous  refuge 
hn*  runaway  slaves,  called  Snaky  Sw  amp  : — 

^  Aly  fear  of  snakes  had  been  increased  by  the  venomous  bite  1  bad 
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reoeived,  aud  1  dreaded  to  enter  this  lndins;-place.  But  I  was  in  no 
situation  to  choose,  and  1  gratefully  accepted  the  best  that  iny  poor, 
persecuted  friends  could  do  for  me. 

‘  Peter  landed  lirst,  and  with  a  large  knife  cut  a  path  through 
bamboos  and  briers  of  all  descriptions,  lie  came  baA,  took  me  in 
his  arms,  aud  carried  me  to  a  seat  made  ainong  the  bamboos.  Before 
we  reached  it  we  were  covered  with  hundreds  of  mosquitos.  Jn  an 
hour’s  time  they  had  so  poisoned  my  flesh  that  I  was  a  ])itiful  siglifr 
to  behold.  As  tbe  light  increased,  J  saw  snake  after  snake  crawling 
round  us.  1  had  been  accustomed  to  the  sight  of  snakes  all  my  life, 
but  these  were  larger  than  any  I  had  ever  seen.  To  this  day  I 
shudder  when  1  remember  that  morning.  As  evening  approtiched, 
the  number  of  snakes  increased  so  much  that  we  were  continually 
obliged  to  thrash  them  with  sticks  to  keep  them  from  crawling  over 
us.  The  bamboos  were  so  high  and  so  thick  that  it  was  impossible 
to  see  beyond  a  very  short  distance,  dust  before  it  became  dark,  we 
procured  a  seat  nearer  to  the  entrance  of  the  swamp,  being  fearful 
of  losing  our  way  back  to  the  boat.  It  was  not  long  before  we  heard 
the  paddle  ot  oars,  and  the  low  whistle  which  had  been  agreed  upon 
as  a  signal.  AV  e  made  haste  to  enter  the  boat,  and  were  rowed  back 
to  the  vessel.  I  passed  a  wretched  night;  for  the  heat  of  the  swamp, 
the  moscpiitos,  and  the  constant  terror  of  snakes  had  brought  on  a 
burning  fever.  I  had  just  dropped  asleep,  when  they  came  and  told 
me  it  was  time  to  go  back  to  that  horrid  swamp.  1  could  scarce!}' 
summon  courage  to  rise.  But  even  those  large,  venomous  snakes 
were  less  dreadful  to  my  imagination  than  the  white  men  iu  that 
community  called  civilised.  This  time  Peter  took  a  (luantity  of 
tobacco  to  burn,  to  keep  off  the  mosquitos.  It  produced  the  desired 
eflect  on  them,  but  gave  me  nausea  and  severe  headache.  At  dark 
we  returned  to  the  vessel.  I  had  been  so  sick  during  the  day,  that 
lVti‘r  declared  I  should  go  home  tliat  night,  if  the  devil  himself  was 
on  patrol.  They  told  me  a  place  of  concealment  had  been  provided* 
for  me  at  my  grandmother’s.  1  could  not  imagine  how  it  was  pos¬ 
sible  to  hide  me  in  her  house,  every  nook  and  corner  of  which  was 
iaiown  to  the  Flint  family.  They  told  me  to  wait  and  see.  AVe 
were  rowed  ashore,  and  went  boldly  through  the  streets  to  my. 
grandmother’s.  1  wore  my  sailor’s  clothes,  and  had  blackened  my 
lace  with  charcoal.  1  passed  several  people  whom  I  knew'.  The 
father  of  my  children  came  so  near  that  I  brushed  against  his  arm  ; 
but  he  had  no  idea  w'ho  it  was. 

‘  You  must  make  the  most  of  this  walk,’  said  my  friend  Peter, 
‘  for  you  may  not  have  another  very  soon.’ 

‘  1  thought  his  voice  sounded  sad.  It  w'as  kind  of  him  to  conceal 
Irom  me  what  a  dismal  hole  w'as  to  be  my  home  for  a  lonir,  long 
time. 

\\  e  cannot,  ot  course,  follow  the  recitation  of  all  the  liair- 
breadtli  escapes  before  the  writer  found  herself  in  safety,  lit 
her  hole  ot  concealment  she  remained  for  years,  the  motive 
being  not  merely  to  (*scape  from  slavery,  but  to  escape  from  tlio 
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licentious  villany  of  her  niiuster.  She  was  a  mother,  mid  thus 
slie  oives  us  a  touching  pietiire  of  a  slave-mother’s  feelim».s  when 
ah(»ut  to  1)0  separatotl  fnnn  hm*  child.  The  mother  was  still  in 
conc(‘alment,  visited  hy  her  cliild,  l)rought  hy  tin*  iinck*  wlio  had 
aidi‘d  tin'  esca])e  : — 

‘  “  I  iicle,'*  she  replied,  ‘‘Iwill  never  tell.’’  lie  told  her  she 
might  stay  with  me ;  and  when  he  had  gone,  1  took  her  in  my  arms 
and  told  Iut  1  was  a  slave,  and  that  was  the  reason  she  must  never 
sav  she  had  seen  me.  1  exhorted  her  to  be  a  good  child,  to  try  to 
please  tin*  people  where  she  was  going,  and  that  God  would  raisi*  her 
up  friends.  1  told  her  to  say  her  prayers,  and  remember  always 
to  pray  for  her  poor  mother,  and  that  God  would  permit  us  to  meet 
again.  She  wept,  and  I  did  not  cheek  her  tears.  Perhaps  she  would 
never  again  have  a  chance  to  pour  her  tears  into  a  mother’s  bosom. 
All  night  she  nestled  in  my  arms,  and  1  had  no  inclination  to  slum¬ 
ber.  The  moments  w  ere  too  precious  to  lose  any  of  them.  Once, 
when  I  thought  she  was  asleep,  I  kissed  her  forehead  softly,  and  she 
said,  “  1  am  not  asleep,  dear  mother.” 

‘  Before  dawn  tliey  came  to  lake  me  back  to  my  den.  I  drew  aside 
the  window  curtain,  to  take  a  last  look  of  my  child.  The  moonlight 
shone  on  her  face,  and  I  b(*nt  over  her,  as  1  had  done  years  before, 
that  wretched  night  when  I  ran  away.  1  hugged  her  close  to  my 
throbbing  heart  ;  and  t(*ars,  too  sad  for  such  young  eyes  to  shed, 
Mowed  down  her  cheeks,  as  she  gave  her  last  kiss,  and  whispered  in 
my  (*ar,  “  ^Mother,  I  will  never  tell.”  And  she  never  did.’ 

It  is  ;i  liaiTowing  story  ;  wc'  can  follow  it  no  furtlicr.  Our 
readers  will  be  glad  to  know  that  if  it  do(‘s  not  (Uid  in  hapjw 
inarriagt*,  it  ends  in  lia])|)y  fri'edoin.  W  o  fear  in  many  circh‘>  in 
this  country  there  is  a  disjM)sition  to  look  leniently  u|)0n  the 
fSouth.  d’o  form  an  o|)inion  upon  tlu‘  American  (juestion  is, 
iudi‘(‘d,  a  ditliculty  ;  but  we  must  permit  nothing  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  our  reprobation  of  slavery  as  an  institution.  Tlu‘  j)ubli- 
(‘atiou  of  a  volunu'  like  that  which  w’(‘  liave  in  this  notice  intro- 
duet'd  to  our  naders  will  do  much  to  ko(‘p  alive  a  healthy 
hatred  of  the  domestic  abominations  of  slavery.  We  must  not 
]H'rmit  our  commercial  sympatlues  to  entangle  our  moral  .\vin- 
pathies.  IndetMl,  tlu're  can  b(‘  no  hoju'  for  Southeun  commerce 
till  the  rights  of  man  shall  be  acknowledged,  and  the  rights 
ot  labour  asserted  as  tlu'  true  spring  of  a  nation’s  strength.  Cer¬ 
tainly  the  volume  cannot  fail  to  hi*  read  with  interest,  ami  must 
in  any  reader’s  mind  awaken  sym]>athy  and  retlection. 
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have  in  the  Town  and  Count nf  Sermons,  by  Charles  Kingsley, 
y\  M.  A.,  Hector  of  Kversley,  Sic.  (Parker,  Son,  &  Bourn), 
the  repetition  of  that  popular  writer  s  well-known  style  ot  speech  and 
thought.  One  of  the  Sermons  in  this  volume  we  ourselves  heard. 
We  have  often  wondered  that,  like  other  preachers  of  the  Establish¬ 
ment,  Mr.  Kingsley  should  cast  aside  all  the  distinctions  of  hia 
genius  when  he  begins  to  preach :  it  is  evident  that  his  highest 
audience,  in  his  estimation,  is  spoken  to  through  his  fictions,  and 
many  will  commend  this  and  praise  the  simple  unadorned  common 
sense  and  style  of  these  Sermons.  Certainly,  too,  hearers  of  Mr. 
Kingsley  have  no  chance  to  go  to  sleep  ;  the  Sermons,  ordinarily, 
could  not  take  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  liour  or  twenty  minutes  to 
preach,  and  we  suppose  not  much  more  than  that  time  to  prepare, 
'they  are  evidently  framed  not  for  the  length,  but  for  the  spirit  and 
intention,  and  doctrine  upon  the  homilies  of  the  Church  of  England. 
We  have  enjoyed  the  reading  of  this  volume  very  much,  yet  wo 
should  be  very  slow  to  commend  it  to  young  preachers,  and  say, 
There,  go  and  talk  like  that.  We  admire  the  direct  homeliness  of  the 
man,  but  the  homeliness  lacks  atfectionateness,  tenderness.  The 
subjects  selected  are  many  of  them  new,  and  not  only  new  in  them¬ 
selves,  but  are  handled  in  a  fresh  and  pleasant  manner.  The  tone  of 
the  preacher  is  rather  that  of  a  haughty  master  than  a  sympathising 
teacher;  and  we  cannot  forbear  tlie  saying,  how  frequently  Mr. 
Kingsley  seems  to  us  in  some  of  his  delineations,  noble  as  they  are, 
just  to  miss  the  truth  :  tlius,  in  the  character  of  Elijah  : — 

‘  IIow  grand  he  is,  on  Carmel,  throughout  that  noble  chapter  which  we 
read  last  Sunday.  There  is  no  fear  in  him,  no  doubt  in  liim.  The  poor 
wild  })ca8ant  out  of  the  savage  mountains  stands  up  before  all  Israel, 
before  king,  priests,  nobles,  and  people,  and  speaks  and  acts  as  if  he,  too, 
were  a  king :  because  the  Spirit  of  God  is  in  him :  and  he  is  right,  and 
he  knows  that  he  is  right.  And  they  obey  him  as  if  he  w’ere  a  king. 
Even  before  the  fire  comes  down  from  heaven  and  shows  that  God  is  on 
his  side  from  the  first,  they  obey  him.  King  Ahab  himself  obeys  him, 
tremliles  before  liim.’ 

*  The  tyrant’s  guilty  conscience  makes  a  coward  of  him ;  and  he  quails 
l)efore  the  wild  man  of  the  mountains,  who  has  not  where  to  lay  his  head, 
who  stands  alone  against  all  the  people,  though  Baal’s  prophets  are  four 
hundred  and  lifty  men,  and  the  prophets  of  the  groves  four  hundred,  and 
the}'  eat  at  the  queen’s  table ;  and  he  only  is  left  and  they  seek  his  life : — 
yet  no  man  dare  toucli  him,  not  even  the  king  himself.  Such  power  is 
there,  such  strength  is  there,  in  being  an  honest  and  a  God-fearing 
man. 
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If  a  thing  be  true,  to  stand  up  for  it;  if  a  thing  be  right,  to  do  it, 
whatsoever  it  may  ccjst  us.  Make  up  your  minds  then,  my  friends, 
to  be  honest  men  like  Elijah  the  prophet  of  old. 

‘  For  your  own  sake,  for  your  neighbour's  sake,  and  for  God's 
sake,  be  honest  men. 

‘For  your  own  sake.  Tf  you  want  to  be  respected  ;  if  you  want 
to  be  powerful — and  it  is  good  to  be  powerful  sometimes — if  (rod 
has  set  you  to  govern  people,  whether  it  be  your  children  and  house¬ 
hold,  your  own  farm,  your  own  shop,  your  own  estate,  your  own 
country  or  neighbourhood — Do  you  want  to  know  the  great  secret 
of  success  ? — lie  honest  and  brave.  Let  your  w’ord  be  as  good  as 
your  thought,  and  your  deed  as  good  as  your  word.  AVho  is  the 
man  who  is  respected?  AVho  is  the  man  who  has  intluence  ?  The 
complaisant  man — the  cringing  man — the  man  w  ho  cannot  say  Xo,  or 
dare  not  say  Xo  ?  Xot  he.  The  passionate  man  wdio  loses  his  temper 
W’hcn  anything  goes  wrong,  who  swears  and  scolds,  and  instead  of 
making  others  do  right,  himself  does  wrong,  and  low  ers  himself  just 
when  ho  ought  to  command  respect  r  ^My  experience  is — not  he :  but 
the  man  wlio  says  honestly  and  quietly  what  he  thinks,  and  does  fear¬ 
lessly  and  quietly  w  hat  he  knows.  People  who  differ  from  him  will 
respect  him,  because  he  acts  up  to  his  priciples.  When  they  are  in 
dilliculty  or  trouble,  they  will  go  and  ask  his  advice,  just  because 
thev  know  thev  will  get  an  honest  answer.  They  will  overlook  a 
little  roughness  in  him ;  they  w  ill  excuse  his  speaking  unpleasant 
truths:  because  they  can  trust  him,  even  though  he  is  plain-spoken. 

‘  For  your  neighbouFs  sake,  1  say ;  and  again,  for  your  children’s 
sake ;  for  the  sake  of  all  with  wdiom  you  have  to  do,  be  honest  and 
brave.  Por  our  ehildren — (>  mv  friends,  W'C  cannot  do  a  crueller 
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thing  bv  them  than  to  let  them  see  that  we  are  inconsistent.  If 
tliey  hear  us  say  one  thing  and  do  auotlier — if,  while  we  preach  to 
them  we  ih»  not  practise  ourselves,  they  will  never  respect  us,  and 
never  obey  us  from  love  and  principle.  If  tliey  do  obey  us,  it  w  ill  be 
only  before  our  faces,  anil  from  fear.  If  they  see  us  doing  only  what 
we  like,  when  our  backs  are  turned  tliey  will  do  what  tliey  like. 

‘  And  worse  will  come  than  their  not  respecting  us — tliey  will 
learn  not  to  respect  God.  If  they  see  that  we  do  not  respect  truth 
and  honesty,  tliey  will  not  respect  truth  and  honesty;  and  he  who 
does  not  respect  thorn,  does  not  respect  God.  They  will  learn  to 
look  on  religion  as  a  sham.  If  we  are  inconsistent,  they  will  be 
profane. 

‘  But  some  may  say — “  I  have  no  power ;  and  I  want  none.  I 
have  no  people  under  me  for  whom  1  am  responsible.” 

‘  Then,  if  you  tliink  that  you  need  not  be  honest  and  brave  for 
your  own  sake,  or  for  other  peoples’  sake,  be  honest  and  brave  for 
God’s  sake. 

‘  Do  you  ask  what  I  mean  ?  1  mean  this.  Recollect  that  truth 

belongs  to  (tod.  That  if  a  thing  is  true,  it  is  true  because  God 
male  it  so,  and  not  otherwise ;  and  therefore,  if  you  deny  truth,  you 
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tight  against  God.  It*  you  are  honest,  and  stand  up  for  truth,  you 
stand  up  for  God,  and  what  God  has  done.* 

It  is  a  great  and  noble  thing  to  be  honest,  but  there  is  a  deeper 
lesson  even  than  that  in  the  charaeter  of  Elijah.  It  seems  to  us 
that  of  him,  in  the  attempt  to  make  the  truth  of  his  text  or  sermon 
apprehensible  to  his  audience,  Mr.  Kingsley  is  compelled,  in  consis¬ 
tency  with  his  great  determination  to  make  his  subject  clear,  to  omit 
some  of  his  highest  teachings.  In  his  books  he  inspires  his  readers, 
bears  them  along  with  him,  passionately  compels  them  to  come  with 
him  while  he  argues,  pours  along  his  invective,  his  sarcasm,  his  de- 
cription,  even  cxliausts  volumes  of  learned  lore.  Tlie  dilferenco 
between  the  novel  and  the  sermon  is  quite  remarkable.  It  will  be 
rejilied  to  tliis  by  some,  that  tlie  use  of  this  power  is  quite  inconsis¬ 
tent  with  the  purpose  of  the  pulpit.  Well,  some  even  of  i\Ir. 
Kingsley’s  churcli — a  church  not  most  remarkable  for  e/lective 
preachers — have  thought  other\N'ise ;  others  may  reply,  that  these 
Sermons  were  preached  in  the  country,  but  some  were  preached — 
that  we  heard — before  a  large  and  crowded  London  congregation. 
AV^ell,  we  arc  compelled  to  say,  if  these  Sermons  do  not  bear  tlui 
reader  upward,  they  point  him  inward ;  they  are  clear  and  ])ointed 
appeals  to  the  conscience,  and  not  a  hearer  can  leave  the  church  and 
‘  I  could  not  understand  him.’ 


OUR  excellent  friend  the  Bcv.  J.  II.  Wilson,  has  published  a  very 
beautiful  little  memorial  of  our  late  beloved  I’rince — The  la  to 
Prince  Albert.  Bcminiscenccs  of  his  Life  and  Character.  (S.  VV. 
Partridge.)  These  sixty-four  pages  are  a  pleasant  collection  of  facts 
about  the  Prince,  especially  as  he  appeared  at  Iiome  in  Balmoral ; 
they  bring  before  the  reader  the  beautiful  character  of  the  Christian 
man  and  gentleman  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  a  suitable  book  for 
the  readers  of  Sabbatli  school  libraries.  !Mr.  W^ilson  we  believe,  in 
some  of  Ids  works  of  usefulness,  liad  the  sympatliy  and  help  of  the 
Prince  and  Iier  Majesty ;  we  do  not  see  that  he  alludes  to  tins  in  an 
obtrusive  or  unpleasant  manner.  Mr.  Wilson’s  book  is  the  best  of 
the  many  memorials  our  sad  bereavement  has  called  forth. 


Mr.  Timbs  is  a  walking  Index  Review,  or  a  literary  Captain 
Cuttle — ‘  w’hen  found  make  a  note  on* — he  is  a  most  inde¬ 
fatigable  notary ;  his  books  are  books  to  keep  in  a  select  niche  of  the 
library,  and  to  those  who  know  how  to  use  them  they  nearly  all  have 
a  value,  and  the  material  really  deserves  a  classification  and  arrange¬ 
ment  for  greater  perpetuity  and  more  handy  usefulness.  This  is 
especially  the  case  with  The  Year  Book  of  Facts  for  1802.  Exhi¬ 
biting  the  most  Important  Discoveries  in  Science  and  Art^for  the  Past 
Year,  By  John  Timbs,  F,  S.  A.  (Lockwood  and  Co.)  We  thank 
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Mr.  Timbs  for  thu^  annual  register;  to  say  that  it  is  interesting 
wouhl  be  as  superiluous  as  to  say  the  south  wind  is  warm,  or  that 
the  sun  shines.  Vet  so’netliing  depends  upon  the  interest,  for  sueh 
facts  already  in  the  mind  of  the  reader.  The  School  Dny.s  of  Umincnt 
Men.  By  John  Tinihuy  F.S.A.^  irith  Ilhifttratwns.  Second  Bdition. 
(liOckwood  and  Co.),  has  a  rich  fertility  of  fact,  anecdote,  and  human 
interest.  Our  judious  and  omnivorous  eompiler  does  nothing  from 
himsi'lf  to  :iid  the  interest  of  what  he  narrates,  and  we  notice  some 
instances  in  which  a  few  anecdotes  were  very  accessible,  and  yet  have 
not  been  introduced,  but  it  is  full  of  charming  anecdote ;  it  has  not 
onle  interest  for  boys,  but  a  schoolmaster  or  teacher  keeping  this 
hook  by  his  side  will  often  hnd  a  happy  biographic  instance,  for  some 
wise  saw  on  which  lie  dilates  to  liis  young  friends.  But  we  liave  to 
thank  our  j)atient  book-worker  for  his  most  pleasant  book  in  Some- 
f  hint/ for  Kvrryhody,  and  a  Garland  for  the  Year;  a  Book  for  lloasc 
and  ffoinr.  By  John  Timhs^  F.S.A.  (Lockwood  and  Co.)  The 
title  is  not  good  enough,  or  expressive  enough  for  the  book  ;  we 
know  n(*t  where,  in  so  small  a  space,  a  reader  could  obtain  so  good  an 
insight  into  the  curiosities  of  our  English  domestic  life.  If,  reader, 
yt)u  ever,  some  spring  afternoon,  escape  from  the  ofllce  early  and  go 
for  some  ijuiet  happy  ramble,  some  lonely  walk  to  a  bosky  village, 
put  this  book  in  your  pocket  while  you  sit  there  drinking  your  cup 
of  tea.  These  ar(‘  the  pages  to  give  vividly  to  the  eye  old  times 
and  scenes,  and  tlu'  etymologies  of  good  manners;  it  is  in  facta 
truly  pleasant  desultory  book. 


Mb.  SIIEI'PEBD  oUVrs  to  us  anotlier  little  book  full  of  thoughts 
to  t|uicken  devotion  and  feelings,  to  aid  the  devout.  llV/v/.v 
of  Life's  Last  Year.s,  confaininy  Christian  Kmhlems,  Metrical  Brayers 
and  Sacred  Boems^  translated  from  Foreiyn  IVriters.  By  the  author 
of  Thouyhts  on  Dt  cotion.  (Jackson,  AValford  and  llodder.)  The 
esteemed  author  ajudogises  for  adding  to  the  number  of  books  in  our 
day  by  his,  when  if  the  bulk  of  the  ancient  volume  has  diminished, 
the  complaint  has  been  made  of  the  endless  multitude.  Tlu‘  aptdogy 
was  not  needed.  The  lovers  of  translations  from  devotional  (uu’iuau 
poetry  will  find  much  to  their  taste  here,  and  the  Christian  emblems 
are  very  hap])y  little  eoutcmplatious  for  those  who  like  the  refresh¬ 
ment  of  such  thoughts  and  images  as  may  not  onh'  soothe  the  hour, 
but  make  its  loneliness  or  solitude  the  ]»arent  of  active  ])iety.  M  e 
congratulate  the  venerable  and  useful  author  uj)ou  the  birth  in  bis 
tdd  age  of  this  very  beautitul  little  ‘  Benjamin.’  It  is  one  ot  the 
smalli'st  of  his  many  books  ;  but  we  see  in  it  the  incessant  reader, 
the  contemplative  spirit,  and  the  divine  Christian  man. 

KBY  large,  indeed,  is  the  literature  of  sermons.  True,  we  do  not 
call  this  volume  by  that  name,  but  unquestionably  they  are  ser¬ 
mons  :  we  have  si'vcral  volumes  of  this  order  lying  before  us  ;  foremost 
am<mg  them  we  have  a  volume  by  the  great  pulpit-moster.  The  If  'ayto 
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Life.  Sermons.  By  Thomas  Outhrir^  D.  I).  (Edinburgh :  Adam 
and  Charles  Black.)  Only  one  of  these  wo  have  had  the  pleasure 
to  hear,  but  they  have  all  the  copiousness  and  redundancy  of  imagery 
for  which  he  is*  so  remarkable.  They  will  not,  perhaps,  add  to  his 
fame ;  they  certainly  will  not  diminish  it.  Devoutly  read,  it  will 
awaken  personal  thoughts  of  the  obligation  of  the  Christian  to  his 
Saviour.  Thousands  would  be  disappointed  if  Dr.  Guthrie  did  not 
publish  words  which  command  so  large  an  acceptance,  and  images 
which  rivit  hearts  and  thoughts  so  completely  ;  still,  to  be  known. 
Dr.  Guthrie  must  be  heard.  The  swing  of  the  body,  the  deep,  almost 
hoarse  voice,  tho  rugged  and  raagnilicent  brow,  crowned  with  its 
coronet  of  iron-grey  liair, — to  those  who  have  seen  or  heard  the 
greatest  living  pulpit-orator  in  one  of  his  moments  of  passion,  or  of 
inpiration,  the  present  work  will  be  most  acceptable.  The  pulpit  of 
Edinburgh  is  rich  enough — and  what  other  city  can  boast  of  a  pulpit 
so  rich  as  Edinburgh? — to  give  to  us  a  very  ditferently  structed  volume, 
intended  however  for  tho  same  class  of  readers.  Christian  Thouyht  and 
Work.  A  series  of  morning  meditations  on  passages  of  Scripture, 
hy  Wiiliam  Lindsay  Alexander,  D.D.  (Adam  and  Cliarles  Black). 
Perhaps  many  of  our  readers  may  find  Dr.  Alexander  more  to  their 
taste  in  the  study  even,  than  Dr.  Guthrie.  These  meditations  are 
especially  thoughtful ;  when  thoughtfulness  enters,  it  is  usually  the 
case  that  meditation  takes  her  fliglit :  it  is  a  very  admirable  volume, 
and  will  be  found  an  aid  to  thought  by  many  minds.  It  is  true  it 
belongs  to  a  class  of  books  of  which  then'  are  many,  but  wo  believe 
readers  are  many  also,  and  their  number  is  growing  in  many  turns  of 
expression.  Dr.  Alexander  will  speak  to  minds  which  will  be  quiet 
while  he  speaks,  and  allow  themselves  to  bo  spoken  to ;  like  most 
men  in  whom  thought  predominates,  ho  does  not  speak  so  much  in 
images  as  in  analogies;  nature  furnishes  tools  for  the  logician  rather 
than  fuel  for  the  fire  of  the  poet.  We  would  recommend  the  reader 
to  get  both  the  volume  of  Dr.  Alexander  and  Dr.  Guthrie  ;  the  first 
will  give  to  him  his  morning,  tho  last  his  evening  meditation. 


^0^  SOLATJOX.  By  Jamas  Alrxandrr,  B.J).,  JVew  York  (Edin¬ 
burgh:  Andrew  Elliot),  is  a  book  it  does  the  heart  good  indexed, 
to  read  ;  there  is  not  too  much  of  the  effort  of  rhetoric  in  its  pages, 
yet  it  captivates  by  a  very  winning  grace  and  felicity  of  composition. 
It  is  an  affectionate  book,  and  the  reader  will  feel  wdiile  he  reads 
that  the  author  is  coming  verx'  nigh  to  him  ;  most  of  the  occasions 
in  which  the  Christian  needs  the  word  of  consolation  are  hero  spoken 
too;  there  are  many  who,  beneath  these  words,  may  refuse  to  be 
comforted,  and  many  laugh  at  the  idea  of  the  consolation  which  the 
faith  of  the  New  Testament  would  give,  but  to  thousands.  Dr. 
Alexander’s  book  will  be  a  well  of  water  springing  up  to  everlasting 
life. 
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VVP]KV  pretty  book  is  The  ITonh  of  flic  Ati^els,  or  /heir  Visifa 
to  Karthy  and  the  Jfe.'isaf/ea  they  Delivered.  By  Bndolf  Stiers. 
Author  of  the  JJhrds  of  the  Bijieii  Saviour.  (Alexander  Strahan  and 
('o.,  Edinburgh).  J)r.  Stiers’  method  is  well  luiown  by  all  our  readers ; 
his  entrances  into  texts  are  ot’ten  very  t’ancit'ul,  but  tlieu  they  are 
often  very  significant ;  he  dilates  usually  at  great  leiigth,  but  then 
he  dilates  very  pleasantly.  We  could  have  conceived  such  a  subject 
as  that  of  tliis  book  handled  very  differently,  but  the  writer  has  been 
desirous  to  unite  together  popular  exposition,  and  in  some  ])ar- 
ticnlars  perha])8,  a  difficult  theme.  It  is  a  ven’  pretty  book,  and  if 
•anciful,  still  it  is  really  humble  and  devotional. 


VSIIOKT  time  since  we  commended  to  our  readers'  attention 
‘Christ  the  Jhght  of  the  World,’  by  Kudolf  iieper,  D.D. 
We  are  glad  to  fiiul  a  second  series  of  Expositions — Chris!  the  Lifv 
of  the  Jl'or/d :  BUdical  Studies  on  the  Blevcnth  to  the  Tiveuty-Jimi 
('ha piers  of  St.  John's  Gospel.  By  ]{udolf  Jk‘per,  D.l).  Translated 
from  the  German  hy  M.  G.  lluxtahle.  (Edinburgh :  T.  and  .1 . 
i'lark.)  As  with  Dr.  Stiers,  so  liere  we  have  occasion  to  mark  a 
measure  of  over-refining  in  the  lessons  and  inferences  drawn  from 
sacred  words  and  narratives ;  but  the  reader  who  permits  Dr.  Beper 
to  be  his  companion  while  reading  the  gospel  of  grace,  will  not  regret 
tiiat  lie  has  such  a  teacher ;  his  words  overflow  with  reverence  to 
his  Lord  ;  such  reverence  leads  to  happy,  holy  faults,  and  it  gives  to 
1‘very  action  of  his  life — to  the  minutest,  and  to  every  movement,  to 
every  rusth'  of  his  dress,  significance  and  sanctity.  AVhile  Dr.  Jk'per 
is  suiliciently  critical  he  is  far  better  than  critical ;  and,  we  believe, 
liial  the  heartful  and  heartfelt  reading  of  tiiese  two  volumes  would 
give  an  unction  and  tenderness  to  our  ministry  which  would  soon  be 
felt  i’l  the  pew  and  do  much  to  revive  the  flame  of  love  to  Christ,  in 
wiiich  alone  we  can  look  for  a  happy  and  triumphant  Church. 


VlK)()lv  far  too  well-known  to  need  any  introduction,  is  The 
Annals  of  the  Enylish  Bible.  By  Christopher  Anderson^  but 
here  is  a  new  and  revised  edition.  Edited  by  his  XepheWy  lluyh  Ander- 
son.  (.lackson  and  Walford).  The  book  is  now*  a  somew’hat  condensed 
volume,  but  is  by  far  the  best  history  of  the  Book  and  its  story  for 
the  shelf  of  the  student.  The  history  of  the  Bible  is  the  history  of  the 
Church.  Brotestaiits  believe  that  reverence  for  it  is  the  thermo¬ 
meter  by  which  the  spiritual  temperature  of  the  Church  may  best  be 
known.  An  eminent  Papist,  indeed,  speaks  of  it  as  a  bunch  of 
myrrh  on  the  bosom  of  the  Church ;  but  the  Church  is  with  the 
Papist  a  very  fiarrow*  corporation.  This  volume  is  a  wonderful  story ; 
it  IS  the  story  of  the  adventures  of  the  wonderful  testimonies.  The 
hook  has  entered  upon  quite  a  new  phase  of  popular  history  in  our 


times ;  witli  the  more  modern  history  jMr.  Anderson  does  not  deal 
at  anv  leni^th,  but  we  believe  a  brilliant  and  tender  story  will  be  told 
in  the  generations  to  come,  when  the  book  which  Tyndal  the  monk 
translated,  and  the  book  which  inspired  the  monk  of  Erfurt  sliall 
have  transcended  what  many  regard  as  its  period  of  peril,  the  under¬ 
mining  of  the  ideological  myth,  and  the  sneer  of  the  fearful  and  per¬ 
secuting  priest.  It  will,  we  believe,  be  long  before  another  writer 
expends  upon  the  story  of  the  sacred  volume  the  patience  ^Ir. 
Anderson  has  expended.  We  could  have  been  glad  to  see  in  the 
author’s  plan  some  elements  included  we  miss ;  but  the  reader  must 
I'egard  the  work  as  the  history  of  the  English  J^ible,  as  a  fact,  as 
a  book,  and  not  of  the  modes  of  opinion  or  criticism  whicli  have 
prevailed  witli  reference  to  it. 


\YrE  have  lying  on  our  table  a  number  of  Serials  for  the  Fireside, 
f  T  and  we  give  lliem  a  hearty  welcome.  The  Leisure  Hour 
and  The  Sunday  at  Home  are,  as  our  readers  know,  enlarged,  and 
they  commend  themselves  to  every  Christian  liousehold.  And  The 
British  IVor/i'man,  \\\mt  a  beautiful  broad  sheet  it  is!  and  here  in 
the  completed  volume  we  have  a  portfolio  of  Christian  art  for  the 
Cottage,  suggesting  line  lesson?,  and  suggesting  pleasant  conversa¬ 
tions  by  many  a  lireside.  And  next  we  have  Old  Jonathan,  very 
various  and  striking,  another  order  of  taste  than  The  British  WorJe- 
man :  the  wood  engravings  of  the  older  periodical,  The  British 
Workman,  are  unrivalled  among  our  cheap  friends ;  still  Old 
Jonathan  has  real  claims  from  those  who  furnish  the  book-shelves  of 
our  cottage  literature  :  it  contains  many  things  likely  to  strike  and 
to  stick.  We  have  only  noticed  one  thing  to  which  we  can  take  ex¬ 
ception.  The  portrait  of  the  editor  of  the  publican’s  paper  is 
scarcely  one  we  should  desire  to  see  hung  over  the  cottage  mantle- 
shelf.  The  public-house  is  not  so  beneticial  a  church  to  the  labour¬ 
ing  man  that  Ave  can  commend  the  editor  of  its  chief  organ  to  his 
veneration.  If,  however,  the  editor  of  Old  Jonathan  desired  to  pulf 
Mr.  Grant  into  notice,  it  certainly  miglit  have  been  done  without 
charging  on  such  men  as  Newman  Hall  and  Thomas  Binney  the  sin 
of  being  the  leaders  of  the  inroads  and  assaults  of  modern  modified 
infidelity.  It  is  shocking  to  think  that  a  broad  sheet  aiming  to  im¬ 
prove  the  cottage,  should  employ  that  ostensible  purpose  for  the 
traducing  of  eminent  Clitistian  ministers.  As  to  the  subject  of  the 
sketch,  and  the  portrait  of  James  Grant,  we  cordially  dislike  the 
man  and  all  his  belongings.  AVe  have  put  off  at  any  rate  that  “  old 
man  and  all  his  deeds  as  a  literary  man  ho  has  written  a  greater 
amount  of  rubbish  than  perhaps  any  man  of  his  age.  The  writer 
breathes  a  charitable  hope  that  he  may  be  able  to  say,  when  dying, 
that  he  has  never  written  “  one  line  which  dying  lie  would  wish  to 
blot.”  We  dare  say  the  man  will  brave  it  out  to  the  last;  but  for 
our  part,  a  more  charitable  hope  is,  that  dying  he  may  wish  tliat  some 
benificent  being  may  bum  out  of  sight  all  that  he  has  ever  written. 
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can  do  no  more  tliis  month  than  call  attention  to  the 
y  T  valuable  Dictionaries  to  the  Sacred  Volume  now  in  course  of* 
publication.  AVe  have  already  spoken  favourably  of  the  JVeic  Edition 
of  Kit  to' a  Cyclopctdia  of  Biblical  Liteiuttiire,  Edited  by  Dr.  W.  11. 
Alexander.  (Ediuburjj;h  :  Adam  and  Charles  Black.)  U  will  be  a 
truly  beautiful  and  handsome  book  when  completed  ;  the  papers, 
engravings,  tvpe,  and  editorship  command  heartiest  words  of  hope 
for  a  very  large  sale.  A\  e  have  also  received  the  first  four  parts  of 
the  Dictionary  of  the  Bible.  Edited  by  William  Smith,  L.L.D. 
(Published  by  John  Alurray.)  AV^e  are  glad  to  see  this  valuable  and 
im])erial  book  is  being  reissued  in  monthly  parts ;  it  will  be  now 
more  easily  accessible  to  students,  who  will  find  it  easier  to  command 
their  resources  for  the  monthly  than  for  the  voluminous  issue.  AVh' 
shall  take  an  early  opportunity  of  noticing  the  characteristic  diller- 
ema‘s  of  the  two  Encyclopa'dias — he  who  is  able  to  alford  both  will 
not  find  he  has  one  too  manv ;  and  whichever  of  the  two  the  voung 
student  purchases,  he  will  be  sure  to  find  an  able  helper  to  his 
biblical  studies. 


VA  EUY  creditable  volume,  every  way  regarded,  is  The  Hallowed 
Spots'  of  Ancient  London.  By  Eliza  Aleteyard  (Silverpen.) 
(Marlborough  and  Co.)  The  shrines  of  Jjondou  are  disappearing 
one  by  one,  and  its  memories  are  becoming  myths.  Every  ellbrt 
is  made  to  rescue  from  obscurity  the  ancient  homes  and  haunts  of 
the  worthies  ;  and  the  scenes  and  shrines  of  the  deeds  of  other  ages 
demands  our  thanks.  Alany  of  tlie  illustrations  of  this  volume  are 
very  expressive,  and  the  letter-press  is  instructive,  while  somewhat 
too  heavy  for  a  volume,  the  obvious  purpose  of  which  seems  to  be 
either  to  attract  aud  to  interest  than  to  teach;  the  title  also  is 
scarcely  indicative  of  the  nature  of  the  book.  The  hallowed  spots 
of  the  volume  are  indeed  the  most  hallowed  spots,  the  homes 
and  the  graves  of  martyrs — of  the  men  who  dared  to  stand  for  free¬ 
dom,  and  especially  for  religious  freedom.  There  art'  in  London 
i»tbt‘r  hallowed  spots  even  than  these  spots  hallowed  by  literature 
and  taste — spots  hallowed  by  virtue  aud  by  piety,  by  science  and  by 
pot'trv.  Aliss  Aleteyard  will  tell  us  that  the  visitation  and  descri])- 
tion  of  thest'  did  not  come  within  the  intention  of  her  volume.  AV’^ell, 
she  has  produced  a  very  beautiful,  and  witUjil  a  very  cheap  one — the 
ch.aracters  indeed  to  whom  she  introduces  us  meet  rather  with  intel¬ 
lectual  than  moral  apreciation  from  her  pen.  Sometimes  she  does 
not  comprehend  the  claim  of  her  hero  upon  the  heart,  as,  when  in 
speaking  of  Bunyan’s  preaching,  she  telk  us  that  on  a  cold  winter’s 
morning  as  many  as  tw  elve  liundred  persons  would  assemble  together 
to  hear  Bunyan  preach ;  and  that  frequently  his  audience  numbered 
three  thousand,  she  exclaims,  “  Such  is  the  power  of  genius  !*’  It 
may  l>e  true,  ns  Gil  fill  an  has  said,  that  Bunyan  set  “  the  creed  of 
Calvin  to  the  genius  of  Shakspeare,”  but  this  will  but  slightly  illus- 
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trate  the  cause  of  his  popularity.  ^,Ve  most  lieartily  commend  the 
volume  to  our  readers,  and  especially  to  those  who  are  bitten  by 
the  mania  for  bicentenary  lectures  it  will  be  a  very  acceptable  pre¬ 
sent.  At  the  same  time  we  miss  many  names  and  many  places  which 
deserve  mention;  so  ])leasaut  a  subject  would  liave  been  more 
attractive  had  tlie  autlior  laid  out  her  ground  with  something  more 
of  the  artist’s  skilfuluess,  and  thus  produced  less  a  book  of  mere 
narrative  and  compilation.  But  we  only  say  this  because  a  work  so 
well  done,  and  from  the  pen  of  Miss  ^leteyard,  might  have  been 
more  perfect ;  it  unfortunately  appears  to  have  been  prepared  be¬ 
neath  the  pressure  of  an  idea  which  does  not  appear  in  the  titlo- 
page,  while  it  narrows  the  scope  and  makes  itself  felt  in  the  body  of 
the  book.  We  have  already  referred  to  the  wood  engravings  as  really 
very  illustrative.  We  may  refer  especially  to  the  ground  before 
London  was  built — Canonbury  Tower,  Cripplegate  Cluirch,  De  Boe 
in  the  Pillory — indeed  there  are  many  exquisite  little  vignettes. 


must  apologise  to  our  excellent  friend.  Dr.  Cooke,  for  allow- 
V  V  ing  the  Second  Edition  of  his  Theiotes  to  lie  upon  our  table 
unnoticed.  The  Drift/ ;  an  Argument  on  flic  KxUtence,  Attributes, 
and  Fcrsona.l  Distinet  ions  of  the  Godhead,  i>//  William  Cooke,  D.D., 
hein</  the  Second  Edition  of  Theiotes,  revised  and  enlarged.  (Hamilton, 
Adams,  and  Co.)  This*  is  truly  a  most  compact  and  comprehensive 
volume,  and  it  exhibits  great  patience  and  care  in  tlie  arrangement 
and  composition  ;  it  exhibits  also  very  considerable  reading  upon  the 
matters  referred  to  in  the  text ;  it  is  an  easy  book  ;  it  is  not  only  a 
most  admirable  book  for  the  young  man — the  youth  who  is  unable  to 
j)rosecute  or  who  does  not  desire  to  prosecute  the  study  of  the  more 
metaphysical  relations  of  theology ;  but  those  who  are  determining 
upon  such  a  course  will  lind  it  a  very  clear  and  lucid  introduction  to 
the  religious  aspects  of  the  science  of  Natural  Theology.  Iteviewers 
are  expected  to  lind  some  omissions  in  every  work — the  value  of  their 
criticism  depends  upon  the  dilliculty  of  pleasing  them.  Some  matters 
in  the  book  we  think  might  have  been  handled  which  appears  to  us 
to  escape  mention.  In  our  own  day,  no  doubt  the  question  of  the 
existence  of  evil  in  the  world  is  the  lixed  (luestion ;  and  Dr.  Cooke’s 
chapter  on  the  Benevolence  of  God  will  scarcely  satisfy  the  illimit¬ 
able  measure  of  moditied  Mauiclneauism,  which  “  sicklies  o’er  with 
its  pale  cast  of  thought  ”  the  mind  of  the  age.  This  chapter  to 
which  we  refer  is  one  of  the  longest  in  the  volume ;  and  while  to  it 
every  Christian  mind  will  heartily  respond,  we  believe  it  will  fail  to 
produce  or  even  to  endorse  conviction  in  any  to  whom  God  is  unknown. 
Dr.  Cooke  might  also  have  availed  himself  more  of  the  arguments  of 
modern  science  for  the  unity  of  the  Being  of  God — esjxjcially  in  such 
a  book  in  many  ways  so  admirable  and  complete.  We  could  have 
wished  that  positiveism  had  received  more  of  the  able  and  excellent 
author’s  attention.  Sociology,  the  philosophy  of  history  and  society. 
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is  ohu  tf  the  most  overwhelming  arguments  for  tlie  being  and  [iro- 
videutc  I'fCod;  but  the  volume  deserves,  and  has  our  best  good 
word  •  the  style  is  careful  and  clear,  often  very  beautiful— a  most 
excellent  book  for  a  digest,  from  a  young  mind  unable  as  yet  to 
"rannle  with  the  hardest  thoughts  in  their  more  abstract  relations. 
The  preparation  and  the  printing  of  the  book  are  alike  m  theii 
attracticii  aiul  even  elephant  appearance. 


ri'^liERE  13  a  great  need  for  some  such  little  companion  as  Oiir 
J  Principles;  or,  a  Guide  to  Those  Holding  or  Seeking  Fellowship 
in  Congregational  Churches.  By  G.B.  Johnson.  Second  Edition,  greatly 
enlarged.  (Ward  and  Co.)  Just  such  a  book  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  every  member  of  congregational  churches;  it  is  admirably  ar¬ 
ranged,*  and  the  references  arc  most  useful.  If  each  of  our  churches 
would  order  a  hundred,  or  live  hundred  copies  of  this  little  tract, 
for  distribution  among  the  members,  it  would  confer  a  great  benefit 
upon  itself. 


